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WHAT THE CHAUFFEUR SAID 


By THE Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


RYING to furnish my philosophical rooms with as many 
facts as I can, I feel that I have now collected enough 
remarks from taxi-drivers to admit of my putting them 
together—to cancel out, maybe—not that I think that the 

English ones do. 

In Rome, during a pilgrimage, feeling that I simply could 
not bear to look at certain churches any more, let alone listen 
to what was said about them, I used to remain outside beside 
the chauffeur, who was a friendly man, and talk. Once, we 
drew up before a church and also near an asylum for the aged. 
At once the chauffeurs (none of them went to Mass) began to 
make a collection for the porter, aged about eighty. I said: 
‘ May I please add something to this collection?’’ They allowed 
this, and called the old man to talk to me. Afterwards, my 
taxi-driver (from the Abruzzi) said: ‘‘ You made a very good 
impression on that old man.’? I asked why? He said: ‘‘ Because 
“you gave him Lei, and not Tu. This showed that you had 
Tespect for him.’”? I said: ‘‘ Of course. But now—what would 
happen if I called you ‘tu’?”? He said: ‘‘ Here in the auto- 
mobile, it would be but natural, given that a confidence has 
established itself between us. But out in the piazza, all would 
have exclaimed: ‘ Whence this sudden confidence? Why not 
the observance of the due forms?’ ’’ Then he added: “ The 
sr have nothing but respect to offer to one another. But 
uman nature having its a respect requires forms 
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in order to maintain itself.’?! We have here perfect literatur 
and a remarkable philosophy. 


Another happy memory. In 1935 it was very foggy about 
Christmastide. I crawled in a taxi from Charing Cross Station 
to our house. When we stopped, the driver leapt from his seat, 
opened the door about two inches, and said: ‘‘ Before you get 
out of this taxi, I require to have a word with you.’’ I speculated 
on kidnapping, blackmail, and so forth. He said: “ I’ve had 
a great shock to-day. My wife’s been put into a lunatic asylun. 
I’ve a daughter aged eight, and, with my job, I don’t knoy 
what to do about her.” I said: ‘‘ I’m a Catholic; and so, any 
suggestion I could make would be concerned with some Catholic 
institution.”” He said: ‘‘ That’s right. I’m not a Catholic, 
But me and my mates have been discussing this, and we agree 
that the only way of bringing up a young girl to-day is the 
Catholic one.’”’ So I brought him in; we looked up some 
addresses; and I may say we ultimately found a very good 
convent for her. When I said good-bye, I added: ‘‘ Have as 
happy a Christmas as you can, son.’’ He said: ‘ I'll try to, 
sir!’’, burst into tears, and dashed out to his taxi without his 
fare. When he met me later, I said: ‘‘ Don’t you think it’s 
queer that on the very night when you were wondering how 
you could meet some Catholic, it was I who chose out of all 
the possible taxis yours?’’ He said: ‘‘I can’t get over it.” 
I may as well add that there is so far no sequel to this. 


Now for less pleasant instances. Some nights ago I was 
coming back late, and, on paying my fare, said (as I always 
do if I think it looks propitious): ‘‘ How’s trade?” He said 
something, and then remarked: ‘I suppose you’d offer the 
Christian solution to our difficulties?’’ I said: ‘‘ Well, given 
my clothes and my address, what do you expect?’’ He said: 
** You’d have me against you at every point.’? I said: ‘‘ Why?” 
He said: ‘‘ When in the whole of history has the Church ever 
lifted its hand on behalf of the working man?”’ I said: ‘‘ Have 
you ever heard of Leo XIII?”’ ‘‘ Certainly not.’ ‘ Or Benedict 
XV? or Pius XI?”’ ‘ Can’t say as I have.”? ‘ Do you know 
what an Encyclical is?’ ‘“ No.”? I told him that it was 4 
letter that could reach 300,000,000 people, of whom maybe 
30,000,000 could read it if they chose. He ended by saying: 
‘‘T seem to have been missing some things.’ I said he had, 
and that the first thing was, to know facts. He said: ‘I don’t 
suppose that we shall meet again, though I’d like to. My name 
is XYZ, same as [a mixture of conceit and snarling] Lord ABO.” 
Next night I met another one and, after much the same gambit, 
he said: ‘‘ Mind you: I’m not an atheist. But what else is 


1 This reminds me of a friend of mine who lost himself in the mountains 
of pre-revolution Spain. A peasant went three miles out of his own way 
to show where the proper road was. My friend, being an Englishman (but 
a nice one), diffidently offered him a reward. ‘“‘ Senor,’’ said the peasant, 
“we poor people have nothing but favours to offer.’” The Englishman wilted, 
and said what best he could. 
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the Church but a money-making thing? Look at ninety per 
cent. of them alleged parsons—I says alleged because alleged 
ig what they are. They ain’t got no calling [I thought about 
theories of Vocation] to no such thing. What do they know 
about US?” I said: ‘‘I think they may know a lot.” He 
said: ‘‘ Well, what the * * *—’xcuse me—do they do about 
it?” I asked myself what we do do. 


Now my point is, that Catholics are a tiny minority among 
“the others.”’ The others either get heated brains and demand 
revolution, or, settle down to accepting every ignominy. To 
these, what are we saying? For them, what do we do? It is 
obvious that here is no parochial problem. If we think in terms 
of parochial life only, we shall be doing nothing for the vast 
majority of those who, in rapidly increasing numbers, ‘“‘ go 
Red,” and think what the chauffeur thought who asked when 
had the Church ever raised her hand on behalf of the working- 
man? Of course, I could quote Popes and Encyclicals. But 
it remained open to the chauffeur to say: “ Yes; that is on 
paper. That comes from Italy. What are you R.C.’s doing 
in England for me?” One is then in a rather tight fix. Because 
I do not see that we are producing men like the long-ago Lord 
Shaftesbury, who, because of a shocking pauper’s funeral he 
saw at Harrow, devoted his life to learning the facts, and to 
insisting on their rectification. 


Having digressed from chauffeurs, let me emigrate again and 
just mention servants (starting from page-boys—fresh, e.g., from 
Sunderland into London at the age of fifteen) in clubs, hotels 
and so forth. Recently I ventured to lay before a prelate the 
statistics of two streets only. These streets contained twenty-two 
major clubs or hotels, with a (discoverable) average of some 
thirty Catholics on the staff of each (a population of 660!), 
not one of them being able to go to Mass. The secretaries were 
uniformly kind. They said: ‘‘ We make a point of allowing 
them time off in the evening to go to church on a Sunday. Of 
course, we can’t force them to go.’’ I said: ‘‘ Mass, A.M., is 
what matters, and the Sacraments.” ‘ Ah, I’m afraid the 
morning is quite impossible.’? I concluded that there were two 
alternatives and two only—an alteration of the arrangements, 
or Mass said (say, once a month) in the clubs, the Catholics 
getting up half an hour earlier, being woken by the night- 
watchman, if indeed, poor little chaps—pages are often kept up 
until 11.30—they could be. 


This paper started with the problem set by the immense 
majority of our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, working-men, 
with whom we are not only not getting into contact, but whom, 
through not doing so, we are progressively alienating. It has 
ended by mentioning the race of Catholic hotel-servants who 
cannot get to their ‘‘ duties ’’ even if their parish-priest (having 
doubled his staff and its working-hours) were able to make 
acquaintance with all of them. It is surely clear that we ought 
to do something new, even to “ preserve,” let alone to ‘“ extend.” 
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The ordinary parochial organizations are, in these cases, of no 
avail. Perhaps the Grail, for girls? Perhaps an immeng 
masculine development of the Legion of Mary, for boys and 
men? The response will be good. I regularly hear the con. 
fessions of all the Catholics in a club I belong to, and forese 
being able to do so in anyway two others—perhaps six. (All 
in those two streets.) But can I ever give them Holy Communion? 
Not at present. Can they go to find it? No. 


It is with real anguish that I ask: Quo vadimus? We dar 
not say that the problem baffles us. Twelve men, at the word 
of Christ, went forth to conquer the pagan Roman Empire. h 
a sense, their task was easier! They went to men who anyway 
believed in God or ‘‘ gods.’? All had the idea of worship; the 
instinct for worship. There was not then a popular propaganda 
against that belief and that instinct. But the Apostles prope 
ganded. Do you easily, now, find Catholics who will get uw 
half an hour earlier, to push roneo’d leaflets under doors? No, 
But you will find hundreds of Communist boys and girls who 
do exactly that. They think they have a Cause! An anti-Cross 
Crusade! Anyway they do it. Are we like that? Are we even 
realists? Are we self-bluffers? What is the reason for what 
seems to me the failure of the Church’s dynamic among » 
many Catholics who have had, in theory, the best chances (pious 
home: ‘“‘superior’’ school)? One, heir to a considerable position, 
said the other day: ‘ I’m afraid I’m not sufficiently interested 
in the R.C. faith to spend £xyz on keeping up a parish priest.” 
He did not deny—but he was not “ interested.’”’ So no wonder 


he felt no urge to give, what it in no way stirred him to 


possess. I hope that the suggestions of this short article may 
be well rebuttable. 





THE ENGLISH MARTYRS AND ENGLISH 
CRIMINAL LAW—IL. 


By THE Rev. H. W. R. Litiin, 8.J., M.A. 


N a previous article it was pointed out that the English 
| Martyrs had to face the law in circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty owing to the absence of a well-understood sense 
of justice and to the astonishing extent to which falsification 
of evidence and indictments was carried, both these abuses 
proclaiming loudly the imperfect state of the criminal law of 
the time. This legal immaturity was also very characteristic 
of the procedure in the body of the trial. The dignity and 
precision so striking in a modern law-court was the exception 
in those days. As each written deposition was produced by the 
Crown lawyers, judge, counsel and prisoner would enter on a 
more or less acrimonious altercation which continued until the 
written evidence was exhausted. The parties then addressed the 
jury who retired to consider their verdict. 


The body of the trial was therefore an informal affair, a sort 
of wrangle in which all the court joined and each said what 
he pleased. Hence the Martyrs’ trials frequently make piquant 
reading. We are told of the prosecution trying to terrify the 
prisoner by expatiating on the barbarities of a traitor’s 
punishment,! judges raving and shouting at the prisoner and 
commanding him to be gagged,? long discussions between the 
prisoner and the court on matters quite foreign to the point 
at issue ;> and’ sometimes even the bystanders interfered.‘ The 
trial of Bd. Edmund Campion and his companions is an, excellent 
example showing how a prisoner with his wits about him could 
em an easy dialectical victory over rambling and irrelevant 

wyers, 


Campion and his companions were indicted on 25 Edward III 
for traitorously conspiring to remove the Queen from her throne, 
to put her to death and to incite her subjects to rebel. Bearing 
the charge in mind, let us see how the prosecution attempted 
to prove it. 


1E.g. Trial of Bd. James Bell in 1584. Cf. Cath. Rec. Soc., V, 74 

°Cf. Trials of BB. Robert Dalby (1589), Edward Jones (1590), William 
Freeman (1596), Edmund Arrowsmith (1628), in Pollen’s Acts, 329; C.R.S., 
V, 183; id. 352; and Foley’s Records, Il, 24 et seq., respectively. 

3Cf. Trial of Bd. William Scot, O.S.B. (1612), in Challoner’s Memoirs, 
ed. Pollen, 323. 
‘Cf. Trial of Bd. Richard Langhorne (1679) in Howell’s State Trials, 
VII, 418, ed. 1816; and Trial of V. William Davis (1593), in Challoner, 
Op. cit. 192, 
281 
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Anderson opened the case for the Crown by a long speech, 
alleging vehemently and with elaborate gestures the guilt of the 
prisoners. He concluded his harangue by asking the jury ty 
return their verdict upon his allegations. Hearing this, the 
prisoners showed their feelings and Campion asked Anderson 
whether he came as an orator to accuse him or as a pleade 
to give evidence. The judge, Sir Christopher Wray, exhorted 
the prisoners to have patience; Anderson was only doing his 
duty. Campion then spoke for his companions to the effect that 
the law demanded that they could only be convicted by sufficient 
evidence and substantial witnesses, not by the persuasions of 
an orator without witnesses viva voce testifying to the charge, 
Matters must be proved, not merely presumed. ‘‘ We pray that 
better proof be used and our lives be not brought into prejudice 
by conjectures.’’ This speech apparently produced great effect 
for Campion was an accomplished and attractive speaker. One 
of the witnesses, Antony Munday, has left it on record that 
Campion delivered it calmly—‘“‘ he stood not upon quirks and 
fine device of speech.”’ 


Counsel then took up another line. He said that all seminary 
men took two traitorous oaths upon their entrance into the 
seminaries. Campion replied that that had nothing to do with 
their indictment. ‘Moreover, first, they were not seminary men; 
and, secondly, even if they were, these oaths were no evidence 
against them, for such were taken only by boys and not by older 
men. This speech created much effect among the prisoners, who 
immediately cried out against their being indicted for treason 
and being condemned for religion. Campion again spoke to the 
effect that an offer had been made to them out of court that 
if they would go to the Protestant Church, they would be 
released, an offer which showed beyond a doubt that religion 
and not treason was the cause of their trial. 


The prosecution, taken aback at this unexpected remark, 
changed their tactics. They urged that the prisoners had 
received money from the Pope for their journey. This must 
have been to further their treacherous designs. Campion 
admitted that they had taken it, but he asked what was there 
treasonous about that? 


Seeing that no progress was to be made with this line of 
argument, the prosecution returned to the original charge. 
They produced a witness, one Caddy or Caddocke, who deposed 
that a vow was made by two hundred priests to come into 
England under Sir Ralph Shelley to subdue the realm to the 
Pope and to destroy heretics. Sir Ralph refused to do so, saying 
that he would rather drink poison with Themistocles than see 
the country overthrown. To this Campion replied that it must 
be proved that they—the prisoners—were part of the two hundred. 
He aptly pointed out that all the treason rehearsed by the 
witness was laid to Sir Ralph Shelley, who apparently refused 
to have anything to do with the scheme. This piece of evidence 
was more for the accused than against them. 
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Counsel then proceeded to read evidence against each prisoner 
singly. Campion was accused of having been received into 
conference with the Cardinal of St. Caecilia about the Bull of 
Pius V, and also of having had a conference with the Bishop 
of Ross. Campion denied any treasonable conference with the 
Cardinal of St. Caecilia, and asked that proof should be pro- 
duced of any conference with the Bishop of Ross. No proof 
was produced. 


Counsel next asserted that his coming into England in disguise 
and taking the name of Hastings proved his evil intentions. 
Campion pointed out that the wearing of disguise was not of 
itself traitorous and that he was not indicted under the Statute 
of Apparel. 


After further argument the Clerk of the Court read a paper con- 
taining oaths to be administered to the people for the renouncing 
of their allegiance to the Queen. These papers were found where 
Campion had lodged. Counsel held that Campion had adminis- 
tered these oaths and was therefore a traitor. To this Campion 
replied that he had not done so; even if he had, there was no 
proof that they were in his handwriting nor even that he had 
administered them. Anderson urged that if Campion had gone 
to the house and the things were found afterwards, they must 
have come there by a Papist, and, ergo, by him. Campion replied 
that it was precisely his business to prove that none went into 
the house save himself. Counsel had framed his conclusion 
before his minor—a remark which annoyed Anderson very much. 


It was then objected that when interviewed by the Com- 
missioners he had refused to take the Oath of Supremacy. 
(The Commissioners were actually produced in court to prove 
this.) Campion denied that he had refused the oath, but he 
had told the Commissioners that by demanding the Oath they 
demanded his blood. But such matters were spiritual questions 
and points of dispute for the schools. Anyhow they had nothing 
to do with his indictment and ought not to be given in evidence. 
They were not matters of fact and the jury ought to take no 
notice of them. 


A witness named Eliot was then produced who said Campion 
had persuaded a Berkshire audience to obedience to the Pope. 
Campion then examined him and made him confess that he did 
not remember the Pope being once named in the sermon. 


Then the prosecution produced evidence against the other 
prisoners, consisting solely of unproven assertions. When this 
was ended, one of the justices said to the jurors that they had 
to decide whether to believe the witnesses ‘‘ who had affirmed 
sufficient evidence against the prisoners ’”’ or the prisoners. In 
his final speech to the jurors, Campion said that the evidence 
against them consisted entirely of presumptions and probabilities. 
This was not evidence according to the constitution of the realm. 
Again, the evidence was of religion—doctrines and disputes—of 
Which the jurors, though wise, were ignorant, and which had 

c 
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nothing to do with the indictment and therefore were not to 
be regarded. Of the witnesses none had adduced anything 
material to the charge of Treason. Their only credit was their 
oaths. One was by his own confession a murderer, the other 
a heathen.® 


That the jury could bring a verdict of Guilty on such evidence 
was then and has been ever since regarded as one of the gravest 
scandals of Elizabethan justice. But what should be noted is 
the informality of the proceedings and the absence of precise 
rules which was so favourable to the Crown. In this case the 
prosecution proceeded apparently upon no settled plan. The 
most they did was to bring forward a number of points which 
were discussed in turn, but without any connection either with 
one another or with the main charge. Most of the evidence 
was entirely off the point; none of it effectually supported the 
indictment ; and no one, except Campion and the other prisoners, 
seems to have objected to the Crown lawyers’ continual disregard 
of the elementary rules of logic. Amid such disorder it is not 
to be wondered at that the honours of the debate fell to the 
prisoners. 


It may be instructive to discuss in more detail one or two 
features characterizing the production of evidence on which 
er sage like Campion and his companions were condemned. 

esides the written depositions, counsel for the Crown fre 
quently—as at Campion’s trial—produced evidence in the shape 
of witnesses. Since the Treason Act of 1696 it has been the 
law that a charge of treason must be supported by at least two 
witnesses who must give their evidence viva voce. But before 
that date the practice fluctuated considerably and the early idea 
seems to have been that the Crown was under no obligation to 
produce any witnesses at all.6 It would, however, be untrue 
to say that even in the sixteenth century witnesses were never 
produced in person. They were produced in the trials of Fisher, 
More, Campion and Southwell; and in the purely political trials 
of Throckmorton (1554), Norfolk (1571) and Raleigh (1603)' an 
odd witness was brought into court, but rather out of favour 
to the prisoner than as a strict requirement of the law. Jardine 
states that the viva voce examination of witnesses in open court 
was not regarded as necessary until the seventeenth century: 
It began to come in sparingly in the time of Edward VI and 
Mary Tudor, and by the end of the century the practice had 
become common. On the other hand, it is curious to find 
prisoners frequently demanding to have the prosecution witnesses 


5 Cf. the account in Simpson’s Campion, c. XV, and in Howell’s State 
Trials, I, 1049 (ed. 1816). 


- = oar of Bd. John Fisher (1535), Howell’s State Trials, I, 397, 
ed. 1816, 


7 Cf. Howell’s State Trials, 1, 560; I, 957; II, 1. 


8 Jardine, Criminal Trials, intro. xxviii. 
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brought before them face to face. Campion demanded them ;° 
and Lambard, a writer in the time of Elizabeth, speaking of 
witnesses, who had made written depositions, being obliged to 
give their evidence at the trial viva voce, mentions it as a thing 
in the ordinary course of business.” In Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII there is a passage which gives an account of the trial of 
the Duke of Buckingham in 1522, expressing the desire of the 
Duke to have the witnesses brought “ viva voce to his face.’’™ 
The statute of 1551 did, in fact, expressly require the presence 
of two witnesses before the accused—“‘ and they must avow and 
maintain that that they have to say against the said party, to 
prove them guilty of the Treasons or offences contained in the 
Bill of Indictment laid against the party arraigned, unless the 
said party arraigned shall willingly, without violence, confess 
the same.’’” 


In view of this express requirement of the law why do we find 
the contrary practice not only allowed but authoritatively 
insisted upon? The solution is not very clear. It appears to 
have been a disputed point whether or not the statute of 1551 
had been repealed by a clause in a later statute of Philip and 
Mary, according to which trials for Treason were to be held 
according to the order of the Common Law and not otherwise.” 
Coke held that the statute had not been repealed;“ and his 
opinion seems to have been followed in 1660," in the trials 
connected with the Popish Plot and in all Treason trials after 
the Revolution. Yet there is no doubt that the practice in many 
cases shows that no point of law was more completely settled 
than that the statute of Philip and Mary had repealed that of 
Edward VI. The point had been solemnly decided at a con- 
sultation of all the judges in 1556.% It was again asserted as 
the opinion of the judges at the trial of the Duke of Norfolk” 
and it is expressly laid down by Standford, who is called by 
Coke ‘‘ an author without exception,’’ in his Pleas of the Crown."*® 
Moreover, it is to be noted that many of the new statutory 
treasons specifically required two witnesses for many of their 
offences, an insertion of no purport if it was always understood 
that two witnesses were normally required.” 


We sometimes come across instances of this variety of opinion 


9Cf. above. 

 Eirenarcha, IIB, c. II, ad fin. 

1 Act II, scene i. Godbolt, Reports, 26. 

2s & 6 Edw. VI, c. II, sec, 12. 

31 &2P. and M., c. 10, sec. 6. 

MIII Inst., 25-27. 

’ Kelying, Reports, 9. 

Brooke, Abr. tit. Corone, pl. 220. 

WIn 1571. Cf. Howell’s State Trials, 1, 957 (ed. 1816). 
Trials, per Pais. Evidence, c. 8. 

1 Eliz., c. 5, sec. 10; 13 Eliz., c. 1, sec. 9. 
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in the Recusant Trials. Bd. Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel 
(1589), demanded two witnesses against him and got them” 
On the other hand, the judge who presided at the trial of 
Bd. Edward Jones (1590) held that the statute of Edward VI 
requiring two witnesses or voluntary confession could not be 
invoked as binding in a trial proceeding on 27 Elizabeth. Jones 
was sharply told that ‘‘ he was in the wrong box ’”’ and that 
Ohe witness was sufficient.2. Numbers of the martyrs were con- 
demned without apparently even one witness being produced.” 
Thus it seems only reasonable to conclude that in the unde. 
veloped state of the criminal law both interpretations held their 
ground until the latter part of the seventeenth century when 
it was settled by the Statute of 1696 that in charges of treason 
two witnesses must be produced and give their evidence viva voce 
before the court and in presence of the prisoner. Since the 
practice of the courts was so irregular even in political trials, 
we cannot on this ground alone always attribute the condem- 
nation of our Martyrs to religious fanaticism and Protestant 
hatred, although undoubtedly the absence of oral testimony told 
heavily against them. 


When we come to consider the character of the witnesses 
themselves, it is no exaggeration to say that the bulk of them 
were men of the worst character. We have only to recall the 
names of Topcliffe, Eliot and Oates. The Martyrs frequently 
demonstrated the worthless and criminal character of these 
wretches in open court,” but the court seldom took any notice 
and the jury were usually only too ready to believe them, how- 


ever incredible and absurd their stories, in preference to the 
statements of the prisoner; and this merely because they spoke 
upon their oath and the prisoner did not. In consequence 
perjury y became one of the most common of abuses and the most 
ucrative of trades. Roger North observes as to the Popish 
Plot—‘‘ A trade of swearing — such as was never heard 
of since the Roman ‘ delatores.’ . . . Vast rewards were pub- 


20 Howell’s State Trials, 1, 1249 (ed. 1816). 
21 C.R.S., V, 183. 


2 Cf. Trials of BB. John Finch (1584), Edward Jones (1590), Anthony 
Middleton (1590), ‘Henry Walpole (1595), James Fenn (1584), VV. Thomas 
Sprott and Thomas Hunt (1600), Thomas Atkinson (1616). 


It sometimes happened that even the written evidence was dispensed with, 
the prisoner apparently being condemned without any evidential process at 
all. Cf. the trials just mentioned, and the account of the trial of Bd. Francis 
Page (1602), in Foley’s Records, I, 427. 


%3 Witnesses were not disqualified by the commission of crimes, but by the 
judgment of the court, which decided whether they were fit persons to give 
evidence, In Throckmorton’s case a person convicted of treason was admitted 
as a witness, despite the prisoner’s objection. Langhorne’s objection to 4 
witness on the ground of his being an accomplice was also overruled. But 
in the same case the judge would not allow the evidence of one Reading 
who had been pilloried, and was therefore an ‘‘ infamous” person. Cf. 
Howell’s State Trials, VII, 446, ed. 1816; and Holdsworth, Hist, Eng. Law, 
IX, 192. 
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lished by proclamation for the discovery of evidence. This 
prought out witnesses enough. Few thought the payments were 
large enough but rather that swearing was slack for want of 
more.’’** 


Any statement, however wild and outrageous, was believed in 
preference to the statements of the prisoner or those of his own 
witnesses. Bd. William Ireland’s Trial (1679) turned on the 
credibility of the informers, Oates and Bedloe, who with a 
well-selected jury of believers in the Plot found that they could 
invent new evidence as required, so ready were the jury to 
believe any stories, however improbable.” At Bd. Edward 
Coleman’s trial (1679) the evidence of Oates and Bedloe broke 
down completely ; and Whitbread and his fellow-Jesuits. at 
their trial (1679) time and again made Oates and his fellow- 
witnesses contradict themselves.” But in these cases the jury 
placed implicit reliance on their statements and returned a 
verdict accordingly. That perjurers such as Oates could obtain 
such a complete mastery over the court gives us some idea not 
only of the insane anti-Catholic temper of the time, but also 
of the amount of injustice that could easily be perpetrated in 
the older English Law Courts. 


It must, however, be admitted that the principles of evidence 
were not understood then as they are now. Had the art of 
cross-examination been at that time appreciated, perjury must 
inevitably have decreased. Any cross-questioning that had to 
be done was supposed to be performed by the judge, both the 
prosecution and the prisoner telling him what questions they 
wished to be put to the witnesses.* Despite this rule it seems 
that a trial even in post-Commonwealth days still assumed the 
character of a violent altercation in which both judge and 
prosecution frequently played to the emotions of the spectators 
and the prisoner was left to defend himself as best he could. 
— these conditions, perjury was bound to flourish like the 
ay-tree. 


If the jury had been warned that the uncorroborated evidence 
of an accomplice must be treated with extreme caution—a prin- 
ciple which is now well established®—nearly every one of the 
unjust convictions of the time would have been prevented. The 
opinion seems to have been prevalent that if a man came and 
swore to anything, he ought to be believed. The greater part 


% Examen, p. 207. 

% Howell’s State Trials, VII, 79 (ed. 1816). 

%QOp. cit., VII, 1. 

@ Op. cit., VII, 311. 

% Nowadays there is no absolute rule demanding the impeccability of 


Witnesses. The modern idea is that with certain limitations anybody can 


give evidence, and that if a witness lies he can be. discredited in cross- 
examination. yea 


Cf. R. v. Baskerville (1917), 86 L.J.K.B. 28. 
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of the evidence of Oates and Bedloe was that they had heard 
this man or that say that he would kill the king, or that they 
had read letters (letters not produced in court) to that effect 
which, upon mental comparison, they perceived to be in the 
same handwriting. To-day, if such evidence were given by 
accomplices, the jury would be warned of the danger of accepting 
it; but this did not occur to the juries and judges of the seven- 
teenth century who seem to have thought that if evidence even 
of accomplices were not taken, crimes would not be discovered. 


A glance at the trial of Bd. William Howard, Lord Stafford 
in 1681, will show the kind of thing that was all too common.” 
The Crown Counsel took the line of proving first that there was 
a general plot, and then that there was a particular plot in 
which Stafford was treasonably concerned. Of all the six wit- 
nesses that were brought to prove the existence of a general 
plot, not one produced anything like a proof. The utmost that 
they established was a great multiplicity of isolated and uncon- 
nected acts, supposed to have been done at various times, over 
a long course of years, in various parts of the world, by a number 
of individuals who appear not to have acted in concert, nor 
to have been engaged in any common scheme or design of a 
political nature. As to the particular plot, the charge against 
Stafford rested substantially on the evidence of Dugdale and 
Oates, each of whom gave an account of transactions entirely 
distinct. Dugdale was in every material part of his evidence 
entirely unconfirmed. Moreover, he was, by his own confession, 
engaged in the same plot in which Stafford was supposed to 
be involved. Again, his evidence was not consistent. He 
frequently varied and shifted his assertions, brought forward 
new facts from time to time, thus artfully contriving to keep 
alive public curiosity and divert attention from his own pre- 
varications. Dugdale was not only inconsistent with himself; 
he was contradicted by other witnesses in many important parts 
of his evidence. His account was that of a witness of confessedly 
infamous character, containing a combination of circumstances 
the most improbable, inconsistent with itself and at variance 
with his earlier statements, not confirmed in any particular, 
and in some important parts contradicted and disproved. 


Oates, the other important witness, is so infamous and 80 
universally allowed to be so that some apology is almost 
necessary for noticing him. Roger North thus describes him. 
‘He was a low man of an ill cut, with a very short neck; 
and his visage and features were most particular. His mouth 
was the centre of his face; and a compass there would sweep 
his nose, forehead and chin within the perimeter. Cave quos 
Deus ipse notavit.’”’*! For the greater part of his evidence he 
referred to written documents none of which were produced in 


30 Howell’s State Trials, VII, 1294 (ed. 1816). 
31 Examen, p. 225. 
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court. He was perpetually referring to letters—at Valladolid, 
St. Omers and Madrid, and some supposed to have been written 
by Stafford. How, he was asked, did he know Stafford’s writing? 
He believed he had one of his letters in his possession. Could 
he send for it? He was not certain that he could—and he did 
not. Then why did he not produce notes and extracts from 
the letters said to have been seen abroad? First, he insinuated 
that he had taken notes—then he did not remember—then he 
admitted that he had not taken any. Why had he not taken 
any? ‘‘If I had, my life would have been endangered.” Yet 
we learn from another part of his evidence that he could open 
sealed letters with impunity and without risk. Such evasions 
and prevarications alone prove Oates to have been a consummate 
villain. Oates was tried on two several indictments in the first 
year of James II’s reign for giving false evidence in the trials 
of Whitbread and Grove and was convicted on both counts. 
The sentence of the court was to pay 1,000 marks on each 
indictment, to be stripped of his canonical habit, to stand in 
the pillory on two days successively in Westminster and London, 
to be whipped by the common hangman from Aldgate to Newgate, 
and again within two days from Newgate to Tyburn, and to 
be pilloried four times in every year during his life in four 
different places.” 


Such were the men upon whose testimony Stafford was 
adjudged by his peers worthy of death. Stafford’s innocence 
is now universally acknowledged, and there is no one who will 
not agree in pronouncing this execution a legal murder—a 
warning to future ages of the fatal effect of political violence 
and popular delusion. 


Not only in trials connected with the Popish Plot, but on 
almost every page of the history of the English Martyrs is the 
false or perjured witness to be met with. Bd. John Payne 
(1582) impeached the witness brought against him as guilty of 
oppressing the poor, rape, and other notorious lewdness, and 
of being, among other things, under a charge of murder.® 
Bd. Henry Morse (1644-5) objected to the witness, Newton, a 
notorious perjurer, who, according to report, had been previously 
dismissed by the Bench as unworthy of credit.“ Bd. Philip 
Howard (1589) and Bd. David Lewis (1679) raised similar 
objections.» In none of these cases were the objections heeded 
nor did the character of the witnesses prevent their being 
listened to with eagerness. 


It will be noted that one of the characteristics of Stafford’s 
trial was the admission of hearsay evidence. Hearsay is under- 


8 For these remarks on Stafford’s trial the writer is much indebted to 
Phillipps’ State Trials, vol. I 


3 Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, 11, 436. 
4 Foley’s Records, I, 566 et seq. 
% Howell’s State Trials, 1, 1249; VII, 250, ed. 1816. 
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stood to mean any statement of fact, whether oral or in writing, 
made by a person not called as a witness in open court. At 
Stafford’s trial hearsay was received without scruple and more 
than half the case on the part of the prosecution was composed 
of this deceitful species of evidence. Strange as it may seem, 
there was at this period no general rule against its admission, 
It was commonly allowed in the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
centuries, and it was not regarded as inadmissible until the 
second decade after the Revolution. From the remarks of 
Lord Chief Justice Popham at Sir Walter Raleigh’s trial, it 
appears that the judges adopted the view that though hearsay 
was inferior to direct evidence it was admissible as corroborative 
of other evidence.” Not until the trial of Bd. Richard Lang. 
horne (1679) was any judicial declaration made that hearsay 
was no evidence against a prisoner.*® Scroggs, who would not 
admit it against Langhorne, allowed it later aaginst Wakeman; 
and, as we have seen, the evidence against Stafford was hearsay 
of the most flimsy description. 


There remain many other interesting points connected with 
the production of evidence in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but to consider them all would be to write a treatise, 
In the foregoing pages enough has been said to show that the 
criminal law of evidence as it then stood offered very little 
opportunity of escape for a Catholic charged with treason, 
however well he might defend himself. 


36 Cf, the trials of the Duke of Norfolk (1571) and Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1603) in Howell’s State Trials, I 957 and II, 1 (ed. 1816). 


87 Cf. Thomas’s case (1553), where the judges held that the witnesses need 
not be persons speaking of their own knowledge. Second-hand knowledge 
would suffice. 

38 State Trials, VII, 418. 


89 Cf. Prance’s evidence. Howell’s State Trials, VII, 613, ed. 1816. 
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HOMILETICS 


Retaining, as in last month’s notes, a liturgical outlook, these 
suggestions illustrate a few aspects of what is popularly called 
the “‘ Priesthood of the Laity,’? a dangerous expression if not 
carefully defined. With the exception, perhaps, of the first 
Sunday (Sixteenth after Pentecost) the matters fits in fairly 
well with the liturgy of the season. For a doctrinal explanation 
of the priesthood there is no better text than the Encyclical of 
Pius XI, December 20th, 1935 (C.T.S., Do. 147). Fr. Bridgett’s 
pamphlet (C.T.S., Do. 140) on The Priestly Vocation adequately 
explains the laity’s part therein. The spiritual principle of 
Catholic Action runs throughout. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
LAITY AND THE PRIESTHOOD. 


(i.) The Priesthood. The two opening sentences of the epistle 
may be used as a text, or the Secret: ‘‘ that we may be 
worthy partakers therein.”” Amongst non-Catholics there is 
often a strong prejudice against any idea of a priesthood with 
peculiar power and authority. It is imagined that Christ willed 
no distinctions, that all Christians were meant to offer the Holy 
Eucharist, and that the arrogation of these powers by a few 
in the early Church has resulted in a priestly caste. The error 
arises from rejecting the idea of sacrifice and of the real presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, for if it is merely a symbolic 
repast any Christian can preside. The faith of the Church is 
defined by Trent (Encyclical, p. 9). There were many contro- 
versies in the early Church but never any movement directed 
against the presbyterate, ‘‘ the dispensers of the mysteries of 
God.”” By the character of Holy Orders the priest acts in the 
person of Christ: Hoc est corpus meum; Ego te absolvo. 
Through no merits of his own he necessarily takes the first 
place in the Church as representing Christ. On his personal 
merits he would gladly take the lowest place like the man in 
to-day’s gospel. 

(ii.) The laity’s share in the priesthood. ‘‘ You are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood ”’ (I Peter ii. 9). The faithful 
are called ‘‘ kingly ’? but do not claim to rule their fellows— 
neither do they claim the powers proper to the hierarchy. 
Similar phrases were used in the Old Testament (Exodus xix. 6), 
where the distinct character of the levitical priesthood is 
apparent. What then is meant by “ priesthood ’? when applied 
to the unordained laity? (a) In a general sense every Christian 
offers spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God (I Peter ii. 5); they 
present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God 
(Romans xiii. 2); they offer the sacrifice of praise (Hebrews xii. 
15). (b) In a special sense, proper to baptized persons, the 
character, as St. Thomas teaches (III, q. 63, art. 3), is a par- 
ticipation in Christ’s priesthood and, therefore, in His mediating 
office. All the faithful are members of Christ, our Great High 
Priest, but the ordained alone act in His person. 
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(iii.) The familiar definition of Catholic Action—the apostolate 
of the laity—their collaboration with the work of the hierarchy, 
Members of one body, branches of one vine, are necessarily 
concerned with the good of the whole and of all its parts. The 
principle may be applied in various ways: (a) Clergy are not 
separated, though distinct, from the laity. They expect, and 
usually obtain, sympathy in the difficulties of the apostolate; 
it is given more readily by those lay people who have had some 
experience in labouring to reclaim the lapsed, or to prevent 
leakage, or to instruct the ignorant, or to get financial support 
for religious projects. (b) A priest knows that a spot on his 
alb stands out more than on the dark coat of a layman. 
Nevertheless, occasionally people who pass for being good 
Jatholics are unjustly critical : ‘‘ they watched Him ”’ (Gospel). 
(c) Encourage active assistance in S.V.P., Christian Doctrine 
Confraternity, etc. (d) Respect for the priest something very 
different from the Protestant respect for ‘‘ the cloth.’ They 
see Christ in him in a manner different and superior to that 
of every Christian—the sacerdotal character of ordination. 


The theme may be illustrated throughout by examples of 
co-operation between clergy and laity in persecution times, and 
in our own day in Mexico and Spain. Cf. the touching 
expressions at the conclusion of many Pauline epistles, especially 
Romans xvi. : ‘‘ who for my life have laid down their own necks.” 


READINGS : 


Manning: The Eternal Priesthood, Ch. I and II. 
Blackfriars, September, 1934, especially pp. 575-582. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
LAITY AND ORDINATIONS. 


(i.) Ordination of Priests, permitted on Sundays and certain 
feasts, has become specially attached to the Saturday of each 
Ember Week. Whatever may be the origin of these weeks, as 
times of fasting and prayer, they have been associated with 
Ordinations, though not exclusively, since the end of the fifth 
century. On this Sunday and throughout the week, all over 
the world, ordinands are in retreat preparatory to Ordination. 
It is a suitable occasion to speak to the people about this 
sacrament of which they rarely hear. The ancient rites and 
prayers of the Ordinal provide abundant material. 


(ii.) The laity’s part therein is portrayed in the noble phrases 
of the Bishop’s address at the opening of the rite. All who 
sail in a ship, the passengers as well as the officers, have the 
same interest in the security of the vessel and should act together 
with one mind. We are all sailing in the barque of Peter. 
Everyone who loves the Church is rightly concerned with the 
condition of its officers the clergy. In the rite, the people are 
invited to say whatever they may know against the Ordinands: 
in modern days the equivalent is secured by the previous publi- 
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cation of their names in the parish to which they belong, in 
rather the same way as marriage banns. Where have these 
oung men been found? For the most part they come from 
good Catholic families which not only profess but practise the 
Catholic faith: daily Mass; frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments; parents loyal to the local clergy and in their homes 
offering a welcome to them; large families; children properly 
educated in Catholic schools. The Catholic home is the soil 
on which vocations normally grow. The adage sic sacerdos sic 
populus is usually taken to mean that the people will be like 
their priests. The converse is also true. The people of any 
country or of any century get the sort of priests they deserve, 
neither more nor less, and the standard of the clergy reflects 
the standard of the laity. People of wealth and education and 
influence may perceive more readily the defects of the clergy; 
if so, their remedy is to secure candidates from their own class, 
to encourage their own sons to enter the priesthood. There 
were all classes amongst the Apostles, though the poor and 
humble predominated. It may be doubted whether the more 
influential and favoured classes amongst Catholics to-day are 
doing their proper share: ‘‘ Before anyone speaks against an 
ordinand,’’ says the Bishop, ‘let him be mindful of his own 
estate.”’ 


(iii.) Practical methods of co-operating. (a) Fostering voca- 
tions—an important and rather delicate subject. Vocation is 
the call of the Church in the name of God given to those who 
have the requisite qualities of body and mind, the most important 
of which is the intention of entering the priesthood for the 
glory of God. What the Code calls the ‘‘ seed ”’ of vocation 
is chiefly, under God, the work of a Catholic mother. All such 
mothers will be under the special protection of our Lady, the 
Mother of our Great High Priest. Parents commit a grave 
wrong in opposing the vocation of one who has the qualities 
and the intention. (b) Prayer to the Lord of the harvest to 
send labourers into the vineyard. Cf. the recent votive Mass 
of the Priesthood of Christ (CLeRGY Review, Vol. XII, p. 158), 
and new indulgences (CLERGY Review, July 1937, p. 272). 
(c) Co-operation with the local Ordinaries in providing for the 
support of the Seminary. In many dioceses an organization 
exists and most Bishops have written to the people, at various 
times, on the need of fostering vocations and of providing for 
the education of students. 


READINGS : 


The Ordination of a Priest. Text in Latin and English (C.T.S., 
Do. 271). 

Villien : The History and Liturgy of the Sacraments, Ch. VI. 

Imitation, Book IV, Ch. 5. 

Mulders: The Vocation to the Priesthood. 

Archbishop of Westminster : Advent Pastoral, 1936. 
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Highteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
LAITY AND RECONCILIATION OF SINNERS. 


(i.) The priest, acting in the person of Christ, has the power 
to forgive sins. As far as the supernatural life of the soul is 
concerned, a person in mortal sin is like the palsied man. The 
priest has power over the Mystical Body of Christ, the member 
of the Church, as well as power over the real body of Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist. It is exercised in all the works of his 
ministry and particularly in the tribunal of penance. Hence 
they are called, in different places of the New Testament, fishers 
of men, shepherds of the flock, stewards of God’s household, 
divine ambassadors, fellow-workers with God. 


(ii.) The part of the laity as penitents. Recalling to mind 
what the ‘ priesthood ’’ of the laity means (supra, Sixteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost) it will be perceived that, in this respect 
also, and in all due measure and proportion, they participate. 
(a) By Baptism, the character of which is a participation in 
Christ’s priesthood, the capability of receiving the Sacraments 
is obtained. They co-operate in the absolution of the priest, 
the form of the sacrament, by supplying the matter which, 
according to the now commonly received doctrine, consists of 
the acts of the penitent: Contrition, Confession, Satisfaction. 
(b) It is particularly worth stressing that, even when perfect 
contrition reconciles man to God before the Sacrament has been 
received, it does so by virtue of the desire for the Sacrament, 
included at least implicitly in the act of perfect contrition. 
(c) The sacramental penance, performed by the penitent, has 
an effect ex opere operato. United to it are any other good 
works performed by the penitent. The force of the Passio 
Domini prayer, uttered by the priest after giving absolution, 
could be explained (Cf. CLerGy Review, Vol. IV, p. 130). 


(iii.) Their co-operation in reconciling others. ‘‘ They bring 
to Him one sick of the palsy.’”? The character of Confirmation 
not only fortifies the recipient in attaining his own salvation: 
the confirmed person is a soldier actively engaged on behalf 
of Christ, with Whom he is incorporated. Catholic Action, the 
lay apostolate, collaboration with the work of the hierarchy, 
is but imperfectly understood if it is regarded as merely an 
external assistance. It is so rooted in a Christian’s internal 
configuration with Christ that the Pope has said that it is not 
far removed from the sacerdotal mission. By assisting the 
priest in reclaiming sinners, a lay Apostle is not merely, as 
it were, running an errand for him; he is actually exercising 
his spiritual power as a member of Christ, the Saviour of men. 
It may be done in various ways. (a) The influence of parents 
must be used to keep their grown-up children faithful to the 
practice of their religion: they carried them to the font as 
infants and should help them to preserve their baptismal 
innocence, or recover it when lost. (b) The office of god-parent, 
often lightly undertaken, sometimes entails serious obligations. 
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It is a spiritual relationship of a solemn character which should 
not be forgotten. (c) Often a lay person’s influence over friends 
can be exercised more effectively than a priest’s intervention 
in recalling a lapsed Catholic. ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ 
(d) Valuable assistance can be rendered the priest in populous 
districts by the S.V.P., the Legion of Mary, the care of children 
who have just left school, the care of clubs, etc. There is, in 
fact, no end to the good work in the cause of Christ that can 
be done by laity co-operating with the priest. But it is 
important, for its full realization, that they should regard 
themselves as acting, so to speak, by their native right, and 
not merely as servants or messengers of the priest. The proper 
subordination is secured by the ordinary exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority and jurisdiction, without which, for that matter, the 
priest himself cannot reconcile sinners to God. It is secured 
by organized Catholic Action. ‘‘ Let the exercise of Thy 
compassion direct our hearts . . .’’ (Collect). 


READINGS : 


The Pope and Catholic Action (C.T.S., also numerous other 
pamphlets). 

A. M. Crofts, O.P.: Catholic Social Action, Ch. III. 

Sin and Repentance (Treasury of the Faith, n. XXVI). 

The Legion of Mary (C.T.S., S. 117). 

Joint Pastoral of the Hierarchy, Lent, 1936. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
LAITY AND THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. 


(i.) Coena Domini. Its institution, its connection with the 
Paschal Supper, and the primitive Liturgy, as in I Corinthians, 
Ch. XI, exhibit the Eucharistic Sacrifice as a united act of many 
people. Except in the direst necessity the priest is forbidden 
to celebrate alone. The marriage feast of the king’s son is 
capable of many applications, amongst them being the Eucharist. 
Since it is the sacrifice of Christ, of Whom we are all members, 
the faithful join with the priest in offering it. It is ‘‘ our” 
sacrifice—meum ac vestrum sacrificium. The Son of God did 
hot come into the world to offer a solitary act of adoration to 
His Eternal Father ; He has united us all with His own sacrificial 
action. The people, as members of the Church, the Body of 
Christ, join with the priest in the offering: ‘‘ nos servi tui sed 
et plebs tua sancta . . . offerimus praeclarae maiestati tuae 
de tuis donis ac datis hostiam puram, etc.’’ There are other 
similar phrases in the Canon of the Mass and the same notion 
is often contained in the Secret prayer, as in to-day’s Mass. 
Cf. also Fifth Sunday after Pentecost, Secret Prayer. Provided 
all confusion between priest and laity is avoided (the priest 
alone, acting in the person of Christ, consecrates), the people’s 
appreciation of the Mass is increased if they are often reminded 
that, as members of Christ, they offer it with the priest. 
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(ii.) The faithful, similarly, are offered with the oblation, 
owing to their incorporation with Christ, Who is the victim 
as well as the priest. It is a fertile reflection which often 
occurs in the Secret prayers, as on Trinity Sunday or Whit 
Monday, and it is expressed in the Pontifical during the rite 
of consecrating an altar: ‘‘ Sit in hoc altare innocentiae cultus, 
immoletur superbia, iracundia iuguletur.’”? Our sins, imper. 
fections, frailties, are all immolated, washed away by Christ's 
Precious Blood. “ Si ergo Ecclesia in Missa se habet ut offerens, 
pariter se habet ut oblata, utique, in unione cum capite suo” 
(Billot: De Sacramentis, I, p. 552). 


(iii.) Various practical considerations may be deduced at 
choice: (a) the advantage of communicating, whenever possible, 
during the Mass at which one has assisted (Cf. CLERGY REvizw, 
Vol. VII, p. 68). (b) The utility of assisting at Mass with the 
intention bf benefiting someone else, a practice which is more 
easily intelligible than offering Holy Communion for others. 
(c) ‘* Active participation in the Holy Mysteries and solemn 
prayer of the Church is the primary source of a true Christian 
spirit ’’ (Pius XI, November 22nd, 1903). It is possible for a 
person to be spiritually active at Mass by reciting the Rosary, 
for example, in union with our Lady at the foot of the cross, 
or by using any private devotions. The people are free to assist 
at Mass in the manner they find most helpful. (d) Other things 
being equal, the use of a Missal crystallizes this ‘“ activity.” 
If the priest so desires, the people could be encouraged to join 
in the Common and the Responses of a sung Mass; also, if it 
appears advisable, to join in the responses together with the 
server at a Low Mass (Cf. CLercy Review, Vol. VI, p. 235; 
Vol. VIII, p. 328). ‘‘ The faithful not as outsiders and mute 
spectators, but as understanding the liturgy and penetrated by 
its beauty, should join in the choral responses at sacred 
functions” (Divini Cultus, Pius XI, December 20th, 1928). 
(e) Membership of the Altar Society may suitably be urged in 
this connection, and many other ways of materially assisting the 
needs of the altar. 


READINGS : 
Miller: The Eucharistic Sacrifice, Ch. VI (Treasury of the 
Faith, n. 24). 
Martindale: The Mind of the Missal. 


Hedley: The Grand Christian Liturgical Act (Our Divine 
Saviour, p. 271). 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 
By THE VERY Rev. CANON E. J. MAnoneEy, D.D. 


It seems that these notes never appear without the necessity 
of commenting on some aspect of marriage. At the time of 
writing, Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Divorce Bill is before the House 
of Lords and its ultimate passage into law is almost inevitable. 


Books and pamphlets on the Sterile Period are now so numerous 
that it is hardly worth recording them, unless some new feature 
is presented. Dr. Gennaro’s contribution to this subject,’ in 
addition to the usual information, includes a very useful list 
of all the Roman decisions on the abuse of marriage up to the 
year 1929. It might have been completed by adding the doctrine 
and the deffnition from Casti Connubii. He disagrees with 
Fr. Salsmans, 8.J., on some points, but he is in complete 
agreement with him, and in fact with practically all the writers, 
on the scandal caused by public propaganda of the new findings. 
Salsmans writes in Hphemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1934, 
p. 568: ‘“* Deplorare non satis possumus rem adeo difficilem et 
salebrosam fuisse in vulgus promulgatum. . . . Quod autem, 
ex publica propositione, quidam onanistae convertuntur ad 
oginnismum, non tantum bonum videtur ut compenset detri- 
mentum ingens aestimationis moralis in populo Christiano.” 
Last month an American book was mentioned in this Revirw 
(p. 263) which, in the course of a study in pastoral theology, 
advocated the wide dissemination of knowledge of the sterile 
period as a Heaven-sent solution of people’s difficulties. The 
author is Rev. J. A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. We shall, as far 
as possible, record any other similar views which come to our 
notice. At the moment, the whole weight of theological authority 
is against public propaganda. 

A useful little work of a popular character on the virtue of 
Chastity, by Dr. E. Malbois,? carries at the beginning, as a 
kind of text, the ancient metrical formula which is still learnt 
by the smallest children in French-speaking countries :— 


L’ceuvre de chair tu ne désireras 

Qu’en mariage seulement. 
It is an admirably clear expression and it is a pity that our 
own catechisms contain nothing quite so explicit. The children 
learn a whole lot of negative precepts about avoiding impure 
thoughts and irregular movements of the flesh, but they are 
sometimes rather left to their own devices to find out that, in 
the state of marriage, such thoughts and movements are not 


1La Continenza Periodica nel Matrimonio, Beruti, Torino, 1937. 


*Les Sixitme et Neuviime Commandements de Dieu, Aubanel Ainé, 
Avignon, 1937. 73 pages. 
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impure and irregular, because in the state of marriage alone 
can the purpose of these movements be attained. 


In addition to his three-volume Moral Theology, now in its 
third edition, Fr. Merkelbach, O.P., is producing a series of 
smaller works which deal more fully with certain topics. The 









































































most recent of these is entitled Qwaestiones de Embryologia et af 
de Sterilizatione,’ and it deals, at some length, with such matters = 
as the ectopic fetus. The author is familiar with all the = 
theological works on the subject. The chief value of the study the 
consists in its illustration of the rigid ethical principle per. -- 
mitting all sorts of physical evils which rnay be caused indirectly, ie 
from certain operations, provided the fetus is not directly <a 
attacked. But, even so, there is often appalling difficulty in th 
deciding what is direct and what is indirect. We think that a 
the author is needlessly severe in declining to regard a swollen - 
tube, containing an unviable fetus, as being morally equivalent ‘a 
to a diseased organ. That it may be so regarded is taught by ’ 
many theologians, in addition to those quoted, namely, Noldin- It 
Schmitt, Génicot-Salsmans, Lehmkuhl and Fr. Davis. The es 
latter writer has studied this particular problem more fully di 
than most who write about it, and decides that the liberal 
solution is ‘‘ probable.’’ Nevertheless, ‘‘ haec sententia falsa 
est ’’? is the judgment of Fr. Merkelbach: ‘“ Igitur tantummodo . 
licitum esse potest, si alii tumores lethales, organa matris . 
afficientes cum foetu essent coniuncti, nec possent auferri sine ™ 
ipso: in hoc casu licitum esse directe auferre, non quidem 2 
foetum aut eius involucrum, sed tumores illos connexos, ex quo . 
indirécte sequeretur ablatio foetus.”’ ' f 
Fr. Merkelbach deals only with questions of this kind which I 
offer some difficulty. The gross wrong of directly causing b 
abortion, even for what is called ‘ therapeutic ’’ reasons, is not 
specially examined by him, nor indeed does it offer any particular 
casuistical problem. The practice is on the increase everywhere 
and there has been set up an Inter-Departmental Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Norman Birkett, K.C., “ to 
inquire into the prevalence of abortion and the law relating 
thereto, and to consider what steps can be taken by a more 
effective enforcement of the law or otherwise, to secure the 





reduction of maternal mortality and morbidity arising from this 
cause.”’ 


Dr. Gougnard is another writer, professor of Moral Theology 
in the Malines Seminary, who supplements a manual with 
further treatises. Collationes Theologicae, fasc. 2, deals with 
questions: De Fide, Temperantia, Baptismo, et Censuris, and 
contains also a study in French on reserved sins.‘ It is, as 
will be perceived, a little work having all the attractions of 
a ‘mixed grill,’ since it enables the author to present just 
those pieces of doctrine which have some special interest oF 





































3La Pensée Catholique, Liége. 105 pages. 
4Dessain, Malines, 1936. 161 pages. 
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savour. There is, for example, the censure of Canon 2319, §1, 
by which persons who marry before a Protestant minister, 
against the law of Canon 1063, §1, incur excommunication 
reserved to the Ordinary. It is one of the commonest cases 
occurring, but we are still waiting for an official solution of 
a grave doubt, namely, whether it applies solely to those who 
marry before a Protestant minister in addition to marrying 
coram Ecclesia, for this ‘‘ double’? element is the matter of 
the prohibition in Canon 1063, §1. We think that, on every 
principle of interpreting the law of censures, the opinion of 
Dr. Gougnard, who solves the doubt affirmatively, has at least 
“probability.”’ Fr. Cappello holds the opposite view which 
is, as a matter of fact, taken for granted by most priests in 
this country in dealing with such cases.’ The whole discussion 
‘about reservations propter peccatum often lacks any practical 
value, since many Ordinaries do not use their power of reserving 
sins, and there is only one in the common law which is reserved 
to the Pope, namely, the false denunciation of a confessor. 
It would simplify enormously the difficult matter of reserved 
cases if there were none except propter censuram. Dr. Gougnard 
discusses both kinds in his treatise. 

The Institutiones Iuris Canonici of Fr. M. C. a Coronata® 
are now complete with the fifth volume which is devoted to 
a very adequate Index and Appendices. Amongst these latter 
are the Quinquennial Faculties granted to Ordinaries in Italy, 
a useful kind of document to have at hand; also the formula 
of Faculties granted by S.C. de Propaganda Fide to missionary 
parts. Neither of these documents is in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. There are, in addition, reprints of some lengthy docu- 
ments, such as the Normae S. Romanae Rotae, which can easily 
be found in official collections. 

Vol. III of Fr. Berutti’s commentary on the Code is De 
Religiosis.’ We have already noticed Vol. I of this work which, 
for its brevity and exactness, has everything to recommend it 
for the use of students. Dr. Berutti, who is teaching Canon 
Law at Fribourg, aims at a positive treatment of the subject, 
avoiding any detailed treatment of disputes and controversies, 
though he is well aware of their existence. His knowledge of 
pre-Codex law, and of the history of its development, permits 
him to expound his subject surely and accurately. Dr. Gautier 
has re-edited a French translation of the decree Quemadmodum 
of December 17th, 1890, with a commentary written about the 
same time ;° it is concerned with restricting the rights of religious 
superiors in the matter of demanding revelations of conscience 
from their subjects and of forbidding them to receive Holy 
Communion. It is difficult to see the value of this reprint. 


5Cf. CLercy REVIEW, Vol. V, p. 150. 

§Marietti, Turin, 1936. Vol. V. 387 pages. 

™P. D. Christophorus Berutti, O.P. /mstitutiones Turis Canonici, Vol. III. 
Marietti, Turin. 384 pages. 25 lire. 

®Tequi, Paris, 1936. 128 pages. 6 francs. 
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The Latin text is a faulty one, with many misprints, and there 
is no attempt to show in what respect the Code and subsequent 
official interpretations have modified the document of nearly 
half a century ago; we have merely the 1905 decree on Frequent 
Communion given in an appendix. 

Jus Musicae Sacrae by Dr. F. Romita® is, as far as our 
knowledge goes, the only really scientific and critical disser. 
tation on the subject, though there are any number of booklets 
about plainsong and its interpretation. The author is entitled 
to describe Part II, following an historical section, as ‘‘ Corpus 
Iuris Musicae Liturgicae ’’; it is as complete as anything can 
well be, especially as it appears to be the work of a pioneer, 
Of great value is the collection of Roman Documents beginning 
with Annus Qui of Benedict XIV, 1749, and ending with the 
relevant portions of Deus Scientiarum, 1931. 


The Compendium Liturgiae Sacrae by Fr. Aertnys, C.SS.R., 
now in its tenth edition,” is limited to a commentary on the 
Rubrics of the Missal and the Breviary, and is chiefly designed 
for the use of ordinands in learning how to fulfil correctly 
their obligations. There is no attempt to give, even in outline, 
a history of these liturgical books. Within the limits the author 
has adopted it excellently serves its purpose. It has been in 
use for about forty years, and many who, are accustomed to it 
will be glad to have an edition which is up to date with all 
recent decrees. 

A. recent novel by S.M.C., Brother Pedroc’s Return," has 
been deservedly well reviewed, both in the secular and Catholic 
Press, for its charm and originality. It describes the reactions 
of a Benedictine monk who, after lying apparently dead since 
1549, returns to life amongst a modern community of his own 
brethren in his own monastery on the Cornish coast. There 
are some points a reference to which would not be out of place 
in this column. A rescript from Rome was enjoyed by the 
Abbot of 1549 consecrating him a bishop with power to ordain 
his own monks. This appeared, at first sight, to be a little 
slip, but a further reference to the Abbot obtaining leave from 
Rome to ordain his own monks makes it fairly clear that what 
the writer had in mind was something resembling the famous 
case of the Abbot of St. Osyth, concerning which there is still 
much dispute.“ The newly-awakened monk finds his own 
principles of spirituality at variance with modern Ignatian 
methods of prayer, and still more at variance with what passes 
for Mysticism in the case of a pious lady who is rather mentally 
unbalanced. Both of these difficulties are examples of what 
Bremond discusses as the conflict between anthropocentric and 
theocentric spirituality. In each case, Brother Pedroc was 
unfortunate in coming across modern types, which exist, indeed, 


9 Marietti, 1936. 319 pages. 15 lire. 
10 Marietti, 1936. 195 pages. 10 lire. 
11 Chatto & Windus. 


12 Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, IV, 1932, p. 341 and p. 424. 
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but are not fairly representative of the religious spirit in the 
modern Catholic world. The monk’s apparent death was on 
the eve of his priestly ordination and now, with everything 
canonically in order, he is at length ordained; but he dies 
immediately after the consecration of the chalice at his first 
Mass. It is a pity he was not allowed to complete his Mass 
after waiting so long for ordination, but the Superior finished 
the Mass rightly in accordance with the rubrics. It is a 
charming story and the various monks are attractively por- 
trayed, with the exception of the Prior. He was a secular priest 
and an Army Chaplain before becoming a Benedictine, and 
never quite recovered from this handicap. 


II. HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By THE VERY Rev. MGR. CONSULTOR JOHN M. T. BARTON, 
D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


In the late Dom Hugh Bévenot, O.8S.B., who died on January 
2nd of last year, the Church in this country lost a most 
promising scripturist, and, almost certainly, the only one of 
his kind who could write a commentary at choice in any one 
of four languages—English, French, German or Latin. It is 
unnecessary here to say much about Dom Bévenot’s life and 
works, since they have been most agreeably described by his 
former professor, Dr. T. E. Bird, in the CLERGY Review for 
February, 1936.1 There is a more summary notice in the latest 
fascicle of the Westminster Old Testament, namely, Dom 
Bévenot’s posthumously issued translation and commentary on 
Nahum and Habakkuk,? by Fr. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., the 
general editor of the series. It might have been added by one 
or other. writer that, at the time of his death, Dom Bévenot 
had made good progress in the study of Armenian, a language 
which the late Henry Bradshaw learned in three days, so as 
to decipher titles for cataloguing, but which most students find 
less tractable, and had contributed a learned article to the 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society (Vol. XIV, No. 4) 
on “‘The Armenian Text of Maccabees.’”’ ‘‘'Those who have 
known him well,” writes Fr. Lattey, ‘‘ speak of the beauty of 
his personal character, and of his tender piety.”” Sunt lachrymae 
rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt, 


It must be a matter for regret that even these short com- 
mentaries on two of the minor, though not unimportant, 
prophets have not had the benefit of the author’s final revision 
and that, in the case of Habakkuk, there were certain lacune 
In his manuscript, though these have been skilfully supplied 
by the Editor. ‘‘ Deeply as I regret,’? adds Fr. Lattey, ‘‘ that 
Fr. Hugh has not lived to finish and revise his own work and 
to see it published, I feel sure that it would have been a conso- 
lation to know that in consequence the publication has furnished 


1Vol. XI, pp. 176-178. 


®Longmans Green & Co. 10937. pp. xxxvi, and 40. Price 2s. (paper covers) 
and 2s..6d. (cloth boards). 
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a fine example of what (with another meaning) was Cicero's 
ideal, the concordia ordinum”’ (p. xvi.). 


The Introduction is, in itself, an accomplished piece of work, 
and the first section (Character and Date) says briefly all that 
is needed about the general run of the prophecies, and the vexed 
question of unity of authorship in each case. The conclusion 
on the latter point is that since ‘ the unity of Habakkuk is 
becoming ever more recognized . . . one may well be cautioned 
against disintegrating Nahum ”’ (xxiii.),, for much the same 
arguments were used in each instance. The remaining sections 
on the homes of Nahum and Habakkuk, the Historical back. 
ground, and the Hebrew text and the versions are a model of 
their kind—lucid, fair-minded, and convincing. 


A comparison with the Hebrew text and with earlier versions 
shows that the work of translation has been performed with 
real distinction. Naturally, most readers will turn at once to 
the rendering of the canticle in Habakkuk’s final and greatest 
chapter, of which Professor 8S. R. Driver wrote that it is “a 
lyric ode, which, for sublimity of poetic conception and splendour 
of diction, ranks with the finest (Ex. xv.; Jud. v.) which Hebrew 
poetry has produced.’’® This had already been commented at 
considerable length by Dom Bévenot in the Revue Biblique for 
October, 1934. Here again, in order to appreciate the merits 
of the new translation, one must turn to the Hebrew text, the 
versions, in particular the Vulgate,‘ and the various English 
editions that have preceded it. As regards the last class, the 
best existing version up to the present has been the very fine 
one in the Anglican Canon Dalton’s edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer.’ It may be said that the new rendering is at 
least the equal of those that have gone before it, and that it 
helps to clear up certain outstanding difficulties in the Breviary 
version. So, for example, in verse 8, the enigmatic ‘“‘ Juramenta 
tribubus quae locutus es,’? which must have puzzled most users 
of the Breviary, is replaced by a rendering from the Barberini 
Greek version : ‘‘ Thou hast filled thy quiver with shafts,’’ which 
at least has the merit of suiting the context. The alternative, 
adopted by Dom Bévenot in his Revue Biblique article, is to 
regard the clause as a gloss, or, more precisely, as a rubric 
which has crept into the text. Similarly in v. 19, ‘“‘ In psalmis 
canentem ”’ is rightly regarded as a musical direction: ‘ For 
the choirmaster; on the stringed instruments.’’® So this fine 





3 An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, oth edition, 1913, 
P. 339. 

4 It may perhaps be noted that the Canticle is recited as the fourth number 
in the second scheme of Lauds for Fridays. 

5 The Book of Common Prayer, an edition containing proposals and sug- 
gestions, compiled by John Neale Dalton, M.A., F.S.A., Canon of Windsor. 
Cambridge University Press. 1920. pp. 219-20. 

6 On these points, see H. St. John Thackeray, ‘‘ Primitive Lectionary Notes 
in the Psalm of Habakkuk” in Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. xil 
(1911), pp. 191-213. Also the same author’s The Septuagint and Jewish 
Worship, Oxford, 1921, pp. 47-55. 
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yersion is not only a monument of patient scholarship, but a 
definite aid to those who recite the Divine Office. 


A good edition of St. John’s Epistles is always a joy, for, 
if one excepts the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
there are no more beautiful works in the New Testament. We 
have been fortunate enough in this country to have an excellent 
rendering in the Westminster New Testament, in addition to 
the learned and devout commentaries by the Anglican writers, 
B. F. Westcott and A. E. Brooke. Now comes a new translation 
in the ‘‘ Verbum Salutis’’ series, Hpitres de Saint Jean,’ by 
Pere Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., the well-known professor in the 
scholasticate at Enghien in Belgium. Perhaps the most welcome 
feature of this new commentary is a full introduction, which, 
apart from the ordinary questions of date, authenticity and 
the rest, devotes over thirty pages to a clear treatment of the 
theology of the Epistles. The commentary itself is a sufficiently 
full one, and many of the footnotes are concerned with points 
arising out of the Greek text. On the subject of the principal 
variant reading (I John v. 7-8), Pére Bonsirven is especially 
lucid and objective. The two decrees of the Holy Office are 
examined and summarized, and the verdict of the late Dom 
Hildebrand Hépfi, O.S.B., is cited : ‘‘ Nunc omnes fere auctores 
etiam catholici Comma Joanneum ab ipso b. Ioanne Apostolo 
esse scriptum negant.’’® The alleged Priscillian origin of the 
Comma is carefully considered, and the conclusion is that: 
“Cette exploitation théologique explique le succés et le crédit, 
dont a si longtemps joui le verset des trois témoins”’ (p. 21). 


Pére Bonsirven, whose immense and praiseworthy book on Le 
Judaisme Palestinien au temps de Jésus-Christ,? has proved him 
to be one of our foremost experts on the Rabbinical teaching, 
has lately produced another book on Jewish questions entitled 
Les Juifs et Jésus: Attitudes nouvelles.“ In this he attempts 
to form a judgment upon the present Jewish answer to the 
question : ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?’”? From his wide and 
accurate study of Jewish literature, both in Hebrew and in 
other languages, he is convinced that the attitude of Jews 
towards our Divine Lord is, in some measure, changing, while, 
for various reasons, it is impossible to speak of Jewry as a 
whole, as though it manifested a compact and homogeneous body 
of opinion. He examines at some length certain of the more 
important writings of this century, in particular, Dr. Joseph 
Klausner’s life of Christ, translated from the Hebrew by the 
Anglican Professor Herbert Danby, under the title Jesus of 
Nazareth, his times, his life, and his teaching;" and Edmond 


7Paris. Beauchesne. 1936. pp. 310. price 24 francs. 


8See his /ntroductionis in sacros utriusque Testamenti libros Compendium, 
ed. 3a, Rome, 1931, p. 451. 


*See CLerRcy REVIEW, Vol. X, pp. 388-80. 
Paris. Beauchesne. 1037. pp. 252. Price not stated. 
1 London, 1925. 
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Fleg’s Jesus told by the Wandering Jew,” a work correctly 
described by Pére Bonsirven when he writes: ‘Ce livre, 
extrémement attachant, mérite une étude particuliére, comme 
Vexpression d’un cas trés représentatif’’ (pp. 214-15). The 
study of these, and a quantity of other Jewish works, shows 
that there is, at least in many quarters, a new attitude towards 
our Lord among modern Jews, and that the following extract 
is by no means typical of Jewish thought at the present day; 
“Tf any poet of our day, even a Christian, approaches some 
creative idea and takes Jesus as subject in the old-fashioned 
way, it only proves his limited outlook and stuffy mentality. 
Jesus must never again even cross our minds.’’® 


Another work of somewhat similar character is Les Juifs et 
nous Chrétiens by Oscar de Férenzy, with a preface by Pére 
Devaux, the Superior General of the Fathers of Sion.“ In this 
book the author examines many of the charges which, in a 
country where anti-Semitism (as it is often mistakenly called) 
is a more burning question than it is with us, are frequently 
made against the Jews. In a series of exceedingly lively chapters, 
he passes in review the counts of the indictment; the Catholic 
Church’s attitude towards Jewry; the moral teaching of the 
Talmud; the alleged Jewish plan for world-dominion and the 
abolition of Christianity ; Jews and Freemasonry ; the place of 
Jews in revolutions; Jews and usury; the Jew in public life; 
the infamous and baseless charge of ritual murder; and the 
attitude of the Jews towards anti-Semitism. M. de Férenzy 
is evidently less well equipped than Pére Bonsirven where there 
is question of the precise meaning of the Rabbinical authorities, 
since he is obliged to make use of second-hand information. 
He writes with great vigour, and with profound contempt for 
the campaign of misrepresentation and violence’ which has sad- 
dened the lives of so many innocent children of Israel. His 
conclusion is that : ‘ L’antisémitisme, c’est la haine aveugle 
d’une religion, la haine d’une collectivité professant cette 
religion, et c’est comme Chrétiens que nous nous élevons contre 
toute haine ”’ (p. 243). As Christians are often judged by the 
worst of their kind, so it is with Jews, and neither side deserves 
the imputation of failings which, as a body, it would be the 
first to repudiate. 


12 See the English translation by Phyllis Mégroz. Gollancz, London. 1934 
pp. 336. Price tos. 6d. 


13 Quotation from Ha-Doar, an American Jewish weekly published in 
Hebrew, November 1oth, 1926. Cited by Prof. H. E. Danby in his book T he 
Jew and Christianity, London, 1927, p. 118. Italics according to the original. 


14 Paris. Flammarion. 10935. pp. xii, and 248. Price 12 francs. 
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III. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
By THE Re&v. J. P. REDMOND. 


Last April, at a house in Grosvenor Square, there was held 
an exhibition of works by the Artists’ International Association. 
It was significant that German and Italian artists were dis- 
qualified from contributing. A few well-known masters were 
represented, but on the whole the quality of the work was weak 
and unconvincing, as appears to be almost inevitably the case 
when there is self-conscious striving after revolutionary effects. 
From the point of view of those who still cling to the conception 
of an absolute standard of beauty and of art as the individual 
effort to re-create the beautiful, many of the exhibits seemed 
to be expressions of a deliberate cult of ugliness; some were 
merely vulgar, others were a challenge to ordinary decency. 
Visitors were presented with a leaflet entitled: We Crave 
Your Attention. The cheap and glaring style of the production 
was doubtless intended to catch the eye. The leaflet was a 
political declaration, frankly revolutionary, which included a 
protest against the decision to forbid the exportation of arms 
and munitions which had prevented the heroes of Spanish 
democracy from completely crushing the encroachments of 
dictatorship. We noted with regret that at least one of the 
many signatories to. this astonishing document was a Catholic. 


In the course of his speech at the opening of the exhibition 
of contemporary Catholic art, which was held last month in 
Westminster Cathedral Hall, under the direction of the Guild 
of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen, Father D’Arcy made some 
sharp comments both on the Artists’ International Association 
and their excursion into politics. Father D’Arcy said: ‘‘ When 
one thinks how within the life-time of many here the prevailing 
theory of art was that it existed with an end of its own and 
was prostituted if used for propaganda, religious or political, 
and that now artists despise those who stand apart from political 
and social strife, it is easy to see that we cannot be indifferent. 
Moreover, there can be no doubt that modern movements of 
art are swayed in a remarkable way by philosophies of life.’’ 
Referring to the surrealist work which was much to the fore 
in the International Exhibition, Father D’Arcy said: ‘ The 
transposition of the surrealist act to the political plane has had 
on contemporary youth the result of bringing them to the 
recognition of the U.S.S.R., and to the consideration that in 
theory the Soviet régime is a livable régime, perhaps the only 
one.” As to the position of the Catholic artist in the midst of 
these confusing influences, the speaker said: ‘‘ The artist has 
to live in the Church in his imagination, and to see both archi- 
tecturally, and for its equipment, what can best serve the end 
for which the Christian religion exists. The Guild of Catholic 
Artists and this exhibition have for a purpose to show how God 
may be truly worshipped with fitting material, and how in 
their work the saying of Saint Augustine may be verified of 
the truth ‘ ever ancient and ever new.’ ” 
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Though smaller than previous exhibitions this latest was 
undoubtedly the best that the Guild has held. It was Catholic 
not only in the religious sense, but also in that it embraced 
religious art in general even down to quaint little pious toys, 
and included works from Germany, Italy and Austria. Amongst 
the foreign contributions which attracted particular attention 
were two figure pieces, the one painted and the other embroi- 
dered, on deerskin, the work of the Inkameep Indian School, 
Oliver, B.C. 


As usual, architecture was well represented by photographs 
of recent work. Anyone who carefully studied these photo. 
graphs must have been struck by the excellence of the work 
of so many of our contemporary Catholic architects. Non- 
Catholic architects have successfully produced Catholic 
churches; but there is this to be said in favour of engaging 
Catholics ;—the contemporary Catholic architect, as revealed by 
these photographs of recent work, does understand the require- 
ments of the liturgy, and has learnt to adjust his art to suit the 
financial possibilities of poor parishes. In the hands of one who 
has studied the medium sympathetically beautiful results can 
be achieved in brickwork at a very moderate expenditure. 
Nowadays, from being a trade brickmaking has developed into 
an art, so that the church-builder has a rich variety of bricks 
from which he can choose. 


Amongst the architectural exhibits were the designs for a 
daring experiment in modern Gothic by Mr. J. O’Hanlon Hughes 
which promise to materialize into a church which should be 
beautiful, traditional and practical for modern needs, and, as 
such, a convincing argument against the ultra-modern and factory- 
like freaks. Two of these latter are represented in the exhibi- 
tion, and one is described as being suitable for an industrial 
area. Surely those who are doomed to live in industrial areas 
do not want to have the prison-like lines of the factory thrust 
upon them even in their spiritual life. 


Another department of art in which Catholics appear to have 
made remarkable advances is stained glass. In fact, it would 
be no exaggeration to say that if Catholic artists are proving 
so successful in this ancient and honourable art it is because 
they have recaptured the true principles. A glance at the pieces 
and designs exhibited at Westminster should have been sufficient 
to demonstrate to anyone, especially to one accustomed to the 
thoroughly bad glass which mars so many of our churches, the 
difference between the real thing and the costly articles which 
are manufactured according to stock examples. 


There were two outstanding pieces of sculpture: Mr. P. 
Lindsey Clark’s great statue of the Madonna and Child which 
is to grace the facade of Mr. O’Hanlon Hughes’ new church at 
Beckenham to which we have referred, although unfinished, 
revealed the simple beauty and strength, obtained by economy 
of line, which is characteristic of that great artist’s work. 
Saint Christopher, by a young artist, Miss Margaret Smith, 
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might easily have been the work of a sculptor of experience and 
established reputation; even if this young lady has been 
influenced by a great modern artist, as some have suggested, 
nevertheless this statue, considered as one complete composi- 
tion, irrespective of details, was strikingly original. 

The paintings of Mr. G. Houghton Brown, another of our 
oung artists, were, as one would have expected, a centre of 
interest and an occasion of much discussion. They have been 
described as Catholic Surrealism. Whether one liked them or 
not, there was no doubt about their power nor about the 
sincerity of the painter. Moreover, one had to admire the skill 
of an artist who could seize upon the most advanced methods 
of “abstract ’? painting, and turn them to such a poignant 
expression of pious emotion as in the picture entitled ‘“ Jesus 
Falls.’ One began vaguely to realise that an ultra-modern 
church decorated in this manner might well be successful. Mr. 
Lindsey Clark has been able to produce casts of one of his best 
sets of Stations of the Cross, and a set of these can be obtained 
at the very modest figure of a hundred pounds; this is good 
news for those who are building churches in the neobasilican 
style, and are looking for something appropriate in the matter 
of Stations. There were specimens of two other sets of Stations 
which have the double merit of being thoroughly good as 
religious art and refreshingly inexpensive. One comes from 
Prinknash and the other from Stanbrook. The former are in 
Doulton pottery; the plaques are in white glaze relieved here 
and there by touches of blue. They are about ten inches square, 
and a full set can be obtained for twenty-eight guineas. The 
Stanbrook Abbey productions are on wooden panels about three 
feet square ; the subjects are examples of splendid draughtsman- 
ship and composition, and the subdued tones of the paintings 
would blend with almost any scheme of decoration. The set 
costs only thirty guineas. 


Readers will remember that two years ago we gave an account 
of an informal meeting which was held at the Breakspear Club 
to discuss a project for inaugurating a Catholic art journal in 
England. This seemingly hopeless proposition has actually 
materialized. The first issue of Art Notes appeared, as was 
timed, just before the opening of the Exhibition. This little 
journal of eight large pages is well worth the threepence at 
which it is sold. If only it receives sufficient support to enable 
it to become established, it should prove a very helpful medium 
of instruction and discussion. The first number has revived 
what is known as the Apse Window Controversy. Mr. Geoffrey 
Webb deplores the modern tendency to omit the east window, 
which he declares to be an exaggerated departure from our pre- 
teformation tradition. This practice of excluding all admission 
of light from above the high altar began as an experiment. 
Under Cardinal Vaughan, as Bishop of Salford, it received the 
force of law. It is significant that the order to omit the east 
window which appeared in the first paragraph of the first and 
econd editions of the well-known book, Directions for Altar 
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Societies and Architects, has not been printed in the lates 
edition, 1933. Mr. Webb maintains that from Anglo-Saxon time 
until the disruption of Catholic unity, church-builders stroy 
to admit more and more light above and behind the high altar, 
their purpose being to give emphasis and visibility to the focal 
point of the whole church, the altar itself. It would seem that 
the only reason that has been adduced to explain the modem 
tendency to omit the east window is the glare, and this has bee 
made an excuse for excluding all eastern light, instead of usi 

it with discretion. The result is that too often we see the high 
altar set in the worst lighted section of the building, the ide 
being, so it would seem, that if it cannot be seen in the glam 
it may be more visible in the dark. Mr. Webb’s article con 
tains much information of artistic and historical interest which 
we recommend to the study of those who are interested in the 
subject. The same issue of Art Notes contains a letter in 
defence of the omission of the east window by Mr. F. X. Velarde. 


A concluding note in reference to the recent exhibition: 
Some few have complained of its modernist tendency, and m 
that score one distinguished Catholic artist wrote to the pres 
to dissociate himself. Others, on the other hand, professed to 
have discovered a strong inclination towards Byzantinism. 
The writer of the sympathetic note which appeared in Th 
Times found that he was reminded of Giotto, Ducio, Fn 
Angelico, and El Greco. All this is to the good, and does credit 
to the Selection Committee; Catholic art in England must k 
in a hopeful condition of liveliness if it can be accused of being 
at once modernist and traditional. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ROSARY INDULGENCES. 

A lady entered the sacristy and asked that her rosary ke 
blessed with an indulgence. She put it in that way. She wanted 
the cross on the beads also to have the indulgence applicable 
at the hour of death. She meant a plenary ‘indulgence, of 
course. As a secular priest, rejoicing in no powers other tha 
those conferred by the Ordinary on a curate in a busy mission 
in this archdiocese of Liverpool, I respectfully ask you to inform 
me on the following points :— 

(1) To whom must rosaries be sent for an indulgenced blessing’ 

(2) What indulgences can be attached to rosaries? 

(3) Can secular priests obtain powers to indulgence rosaries’ 

(4) Where are these powers, referred to in (3), to be obtained! 


(5) How far is the permission of the Ordinary required fot 
lawful use of these powers mentioned in (3)? (E.F 


RePLy. 


(ad 1) There are at least seven different rosaries to which 
indulgences of various kinds may be attached. The most familiar 
is that associated with St. Dominic, composed of a set of beads 
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representing a third part of the devotion, which consists of 
fifteen decades of the Hail Mary, each beginning with a Pater 
Noster. Their recitation is accompanied by meditation on the 
mysteries they recall. In order validly to attach to a rosary 
the full indulgences conceded by the Church, it is necessary for 
the article, properly constructed, to be blessed by a priest 
enjoying the faculty and with a prescribed form. We say ‘¢ the 
full indulgences ’’ because very ample indulgences may be 
gained without having the rosary specially blessed. The 
details of these indulgences may be seen in any prayer book 
and it would serve, we think, no useful purpose to reprint them 
here. In addition to these, other indulgences may be attached 
by Dominican priests or by any priest who has received, 
directly or indirectly, the requisite faculty. It is not necessary 
to advert explicitly to the precise indulgences one is gaining. 
From Canon 925, §2, it suffices to have a general intention of 
acquiring whatever indulgences are conceded. 


(ad 2) The special additional indulgences referred to above 
are: (1) One hundred days for each Pater and Ave provided 
at least a third part of the rosary is recited; (2) a plenary 
indulgence once a year provided the rosary is recited daily and 
the sacraments received on any one day together with prayer 
for the Pope’s intentions. 


The indulgences attachable to the crucifix are, of course, quite 
distinct from the rosary indulgences, though there is no reason 
why an indulgenced crucifix should not be permanently united 
toa rosary. The indulgence may take the form of attaching 
to a properly constructed crucifix the indulgences of the Way 
of the Cross, or it may take the form of attaching to it a plenary 
indulgence to be gained at the hour of death. 


_ (ad 3) Any secular priest can obtain the powers referred to 
in the previous section. Up to 1933 some of these faculties were 
most conveniently obtained by joining some pious association, 
such as the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. A decree 
of the Sacred Penitentiary, March 20th, 1933, abrogated these 
Privileges in large measure, but priests already in possession 
of them retained their powers; the law was not retrospective.' 


(ad 4 and 5) Subsequent to this decree, any secular priest 
may obtain the requisite faculties by applying, through his 
own Ordinary, to the Sacred Penitentiary. It is no longer 
permitted to obtain certain of them from the Religious Order 
to which they were originally granted, e.g., the Dominicans in 
the case of the rosary, the Franciscans in the case of the crucifix 
for the Stations of the Cross. 

Except that his intervention is required in forwarding a 
petition to the Holy See, no special permission of the Ordinary 
18 Necessary, once the powers have been duly obtained through 

. Itis recommended, therefore, that a secular priest desiring 
these faculties should send a list of the things he desires to 


"Cf. Currcy Revizw, VI, 1033, pp. 73, 165; VII, 1034, PP. 70, 434. 
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his Ordinary, and whatever is usual or possible will be obtaingj 
for him; very likely there will be a small tax for curial expense, 
In using the faculties the formula of the Ritual must be employed, 
for validity, unless it is expressly conceded that a simple sig 
of the Cross suffices.? 
E. J. M, 
INCLINATIO CAPITIS. 

Should the head be bowed in the Canon of the Mass at th 
mention of a Saint’s name contained therein who is also Titula 
of the Church? There is also a picture of the Saint in stained 
glass above the High Altar. (A.C.) 


REPLY. 


‘* Inclinationem capitis faciendam in Festis Sanctorum tantun, 
quoties nomen eorum, de quibus celebratur Missa vel fit con. 
memoratio, exprimitur, minime vero in initiis Epistolae ¢ 
Evangelii; et ad nomina B.V.M. aliorum sanctorum et Sumni 
Pontificis inclinationem dirigendam versus librum seu noma 
in libro expressum, nisi in loco principali altaris habeatu 
statua vel imago B.V.M. aut Sancti, ad quam, quia expressin 
repraesentant, caput inclinatur.’”! 


(i.) Apart from the inclinations habitually to be made at the 
words ‘“ Jesu Christi’’ and ‘‘ Virginis Mariae,’’ the celebrant 
inclines his head at the name of a Saint in the Canon on their 
feast days only, “‘in festis sanctorum tantum,”’ as the decre 
states. There is no authority for inclining the head habitually 
at the name, for example, of St. Peter, in a church dedicated 
to him; quite possibly a given church may have a. special 
permission to do so, but we do not know of any example. 

(ii.) The inclination at a Saint’s name, on his feast day, is 
normally made towards the book, unless there is a representation 
of the Saint in a prominent place on the altar. This woul 
be the case if the altar has a statue or picture above it. But 
we think the variation from the normal rule would not apply 
in the case of a figure of a saint in stained glass above the altar. 
The reason for this view is drawn from the rule given with 
regard to the Crucifix, namely, ‘‘ Imagines in vitriis fenestrarm 
depictae nihil cum Altare commune habent.’’? — 

REQUIEM MASS. 

(1) If a Mass is being said for a deceased person, is ther 
ar obligation to say Missa Quotidiana de Requie, whenever the 
rubrics permit? If there is no obligation, is it more fitting 1 
say a Requiem Mass rather than the Mass of the day? 


: (2) In sung Masses is it permitted to omit part of the Die 
rae? 


2 Cf. Gougnard, De Jndulgentiis: Lacau, Tresor des Indulgences; Schrevel 
and Legrand, Florilegium .. '. Indulgentiarum. 


15.R.C., February 13th, 1892, Decreta Authentica, n. 3767, ad XXV. 
2 Decreta Authentica, November roth, 1906, n. 4191, ad: 4. 
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(3) What support is there for the view that in the verse of 
the Dies Irae ‘ Qui salvandos salvas gratis,’ salvandos is a 
corrupt reading for salvando? (M.R.) 


REPLY. 

Adi. There is an obligation to say a Requiem Mass, if the 
donor of the stipend has so stipulated. Canon 833: ‘‘ Prae- 
sumitur oblatorem petiisse solam Missae applicationem ; si tamen 
oblator expresse aliquas circumstantias in Missae celebratione 
gervandas determinaverit, sacerdos eleemosynam acceptans, eius 
yoluntati stare debet.’’ If the offering is transferred to another 
priest, the obligation is transferred with it. 


If the donor has made no stipulation, the obligation is fulfilled 
by saying the Mass of the day: ‘‘ Sacerdos cui erogatur elee- 
mosyna ad celebrandam Missam pro uno vel pluribus defunctis 

. satisfacitne obligationi suae Missam faciendo Officio 
conformem, cum aliunde petitam Missam ritus diei non per- 
nittat, dummodo applicet iuxta intentionem dantis eleemosynam? 
Resp. Affirmative, sed consultius est, ut quantum fieri potest, 
intentioni eleemosynam erogantis satisfiat per Missam ... de 
Requie.””? A later question which mentioned the fact, beyond 
all doubt, that the donor had not expressly asked for a Requiem 
Mass, was answered by a reference to the decree just cited.® 


Whether it is more: fitting, although not of obligation, to say 
a Requiem Mass in these circumstances, is decided affirmatively 
in the latter part of the decree: ‘‘ consultius . . . quantum, 
fieri potest.” We think it must be left to the priest to decide 
for himself whether, in any given instance, it is advisable. The 
liturgically-minded people, especially in places where Requiem 
Masses occur, perhaps, to excess, are in favour of saying the 
Mass of the day, so as not to be deprived of the special prayers 
and lessons appointed by the Church. This would apply par- 
ticularly to Lent, when a priest may rightly prefer to say the 
proper Mass even though free to say a Requiem Mass on one 
day of the week. But on days when the proper Mass is a very 
familiar ‘‘ Common ”’ it is preferable to say a Requiem Mass, 
i our opinion. There can be no rigid rule about the matter, 
since “quantum fieri potest’ is sufficiently wide to take in 
other considerations besides the permission of the rubrics. The 
day might be a festive occasion when black vestments would 
appear quite out of place.* 

Ad 2. The custom of singing a shortened version of the Dies 
Irae is an abuse which should be discontinued: ‘ Sequentiam 
dicendam esse semper in Missis Defunctorum, quandocunque 
hae fiant in cantu, atque etiam in Missis lectis quae sunt in 


1Cf. S.C. Conc., April 16th, 1921, which applied this rule to a novena of 
Masses or to ‘‘ Gregorian ’’ Masses. 


*Decreta Authentica, June 13th, 1899, n. 4031, ad 4. 


SApril 11th, 1902, ad XV. It is not in the Decreta Authentica, Cf. 
Groegaert, Tractatus de Rubricis Missalis Romani, p. 242. 


‘Cf. Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1921, p. 65. 
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diebus privilegiatis . . . in reliquis autem ad libitum.’* “ 4) 
tolerandus sit usus . . . quod in Missis defunctorum praetermit. 
tatur cantus saltem integrae Sequentiae Dies Irae et Offertorij? 
Resp. Vel non celebrandas Missas Defunctorum, vel canené 
esse omnia quae precationem suffragii respiciant.’’® The on} 
reason in favour of permitting a shortened Dies Irae is to h 
found in a decree for the diocese of Saint-Brieuc, August 12th, 
1854, which tolerated the custom ‘as a special favour.” This 
is no longer in the Decreta Authentica. The abuse is alg 
condemned implicitly in the Motu Proprio of Pius X on Churh 
Music, n. 8 


Ad 3. The reading salvando is found in a few early texts, 
The majority have “ salvandos ”’ as in the Missal of Pius V, 
and there seems no doubt at all that this is authentic.’ The 
reading salvando appears to favour one school of thought in 
the predestination controversies. In any case, salvandos is 
printed in our editio typica of the Missal, and it is not permitted 
to change it, as the S.C.R. decided on May 9th, —s 

. JM. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Europe, 1198-1878. By C. W. Previté-Orton, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (Demy 8vo. pp. xv. and 464. Methuen. 16s.) 


Dr. Previté-Orton is probably best known as joint editor of 
the Cambridge Medieval History, as editor of the English 
Historical Review, or as the authority on Marsiglio of Padua. 
His name is a guarantee of careful and accurate scholarship, of 
mature and balanced judgment, of clarity of thought and of 
vigorous prose. In this volume, the third of a series on the 
History of Medieval and Modern Europe, we have distilled for 
us the results of years of work and reading, a masterly survey 
of two full, agitated and extremely important centuries, and 
a remarkable piece of historical writing. In accordance with 
modern ideas the author devotes a great deal of his space to 
social and cultural history, and has here written four chapter 
which must be among the best brief sketches of medizval 
European life which have yet appeared from any pen. 


It is a period packed with great names and great achievements; 
of great Popes like Innocent III, Gregory IX, Boniface VIII; 
of enemies of the Papacy like the Emperor Frederick II o 
Philip IV of France; of great saints and scholars, of Francis, 
Dominic, Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure; of Guillaume é 
Nogaret, Pierre Dubois, Marsiglio and William of Ockham; 
of Dante, Petrarch and Giotto; of Gratian, the Decretals, and 


5S.C.R., May 21st, 1897, n. 3056. 
€5.C.R., September 11th, 1847, n. 2959, ad 2. Cf. n. 3051, ad 1, deciding 
- ? 


that the Sequence is ‘‘ precatio Suffragii.”’ 
*Cf. L’Ami du Clergé, 1933, p. 47. 
8N. 3054, ad 1. 
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the later codifications of the Canon Law, with the strong chal- 
lenge of the Civilians and the Glossators. In such a crowded 
gene it would be easy to pick points for criticism. Thus, on 
the Inquisition the author is severe on the Popes, makes 
insufficient allowance for popular opinion, for the pressure and 
example of lay rulers, and for the anti-social nature of heresy. 
He marshals sympathy against Gregory IX, and is hard on 
Innocent IV (p. 74); by implication he questions the value of 
the Thomist achievement (p. 202); and seems not to allow that 
the defenders of orthodoxy may defend their dogmas just 
because they think them true (p. 254); nor does he give full 
weight to the menace of Islam. On the other hand, there is 
searcely an idle word in this book—every sentence charged with 
meaning, many of them crystallized expressions of deep and 
mature judgment. There are estimates of some of the great 
characters which are little word-pictures of fine craftsmanship, 
and there is insistence on the significance of France—France 
of the growing Capetian power, of vernacular literature, of the 
new miracle of architecture (‘‘ athletic ’’ Gothic the author in 
one place calls it), of the University of Paris, of the civil lawyers 
and their ambitious ideas of the lay power, of universal dominion, 
and for the extremists, of control even of the Papacy. Was 
Philip the Fair the first Totalitarian? He was certainly the 
first of the lay national kings, and it has been well said that the 
influence of his lawyers decided the destiny of Western Europe. 
Throughout the book, Dr. Previté-Orton’s sympathy is with this 
growing lay spirit. 

A word of admiration must be said for the ‘‘ Suggestions for 
Reading ’’ which close each chapter. Classified into sources and 
modern works, they are fair, helpful and, above all, up to date. 
It is worth noting that Father (inadvertently styled ‘‘ Dom ’’) 
Bede Jarrett’s The Emperor Charles IV and Mr. Geoffrey 
Barraclough’s Papal Provisions are included. A text-book such 
as this will influence undergraduates reading History for twenty 
years or more ; and its excellence will whet the historical appetite 
of both the student and the “ general reader.”” Though there 
are points, suggestions and emphasis with which a Catholic will 
hot agree, we may on the whole be grateful for the spirit and 
writing of this book. ANDREW BECK. 


I Remember Maynooth. By Don Boyne. (Longmans. 5s.) 


To Maynooth men this little book needs no recommendation. 
hey have read it already, and thoroughly enjoyed it, and 
unanimously decided that some young man with an able pen 
and a suspiciously good memory has deserved well of Maynooth. 
Not that this is a book for Maynooth men only. There is 
ho priest or student but will recognize his own seminary 
€xperiences in what Don Boyne has so skilfully recaptured 
and pleasingly reproduced. Everything is here, even the things 
which once gave pain; the dull monotony of the rising-bell, 
the heart-beatings during class-interrogations, the nerve-rending 
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uncertainty of orals, the drudgery of writtens. So painless jy 
retrospect, such things might easily appear dull in the recounting 
but not when Don Boyne dips his pen in rich humour, fi 
humour invades even the sanctity of the theological stag. 
Producers of two effects must employ a new technique. Drastic 
reforms are called for in cast, script, stage-properties, an 
lighting. A new incendiarist must be found; the impartial 
thrower of tiles must be removed from the. house-tops; th 
galloping steed must be mechanized. All subdistinguo ling 
must be cut, and here and there in the acts the rose and amber 
of imagination must soften the cold white light of reason. This 
is delicious foolery, and there is much of it in the book. We 
are glad that Don Boyne is seldom serious. No man witha 
bee in his biretta could give such a charmingly intimate account 
of the daily round in a seminary. Indeed, when Don Boyne 
becomes serious, his touch seems less sure. Not all will admit 
that so much emphasis was necessary in proving once again that 
Maynooth has no official politics, or that Luke Delmege is but 
a poor parody of her most gifted sons. However, much as w 
prefer Don Boyne in lighter vein, we are certain to re-read many 
of his serious pages, especially those in which he pays a graceful 
tribute to the Sisters in the infirmary, and those which describe 
the never-ending line of priests walking in slow procession from 
the High Altar of Maynooth. B.P. 


Germany’s New Religion. The German Faith Movement. By 
Wilhelm Hauer, Karl Heim, Karl Adam. Translated by 
T. S. K. Scott-Craig, M.A., B.D., and R. E. Davies, M.A, 
B.A.(Theol.) (George Allen & Unwin. 168 pp. 5s.) 


Germany’s new religion stands self-convicted as thoroughly 
irreligious in the first three chapters of this little book, in which 
Dr. Hauer, the chief advocate of the movement, endeavours t0 
show how religious are the motives which have led him to attack 
Christianity. Briefly, the most important thing is the race, and 
for the German, evidently, the German race. God is immanett 
in His universe and He manifests Himself in the German people 
under the form of race-consciousness. Hence the religious duty 
of the German is to develop himself into as perfect a Germal 
as possible, and to resist all influences, especially the essentially 
Semitic Christianity, which are hostile to such development. 
Dr. Heim attacks the movement from the Lutheran standpoint, 
but fails to insist sufficiently upon the supernatural characte? 
of the Christian religion, wherein alone lies the complete answe? 
to Dr. Hauer. Dr. Karl Adam’s essay, which concludes the 
book, shows that in the Christian religion alone is to be found 
the divinely predestined perfection of human nature, and that 
true heroism consists in the practice of Christian virtue. Bul 
the normal English reader, however sympathetic to Germal 
aspirations, will have made up his mind about Germany’s ne¥ 
‘‘ religion ”’ before he is more than half-way through Dr. Hauer’ 
explanation of it. G.DS. 
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Living Religions and Modern Thought. By Alban G. Widgery. 
(Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 


This book represents the Tallman lectures delivered at Bowdoin 
College by Professor Widgery, of Duke University. In spite of 
the general trend towards secularism, and the strong opposition 
to all religion manifested in certain circles, Professor Widgery 
is convinced that religion is necessary to man, and that it will 
continue to exist in the future. He is an eclectic, and evidently 
looks forward to “‘ a view of religion which will give place for 
all the varied valuable contents of the different religions.’’ 
With this end in view, he gives us a critical examination of 
the various great faiths. Unfortunately, he adopts a frankly 
modernistic outlook, in his treatment both of Judaism and of 
Christianity. All the positions of modern critics are adopted 
without question. Our Lord did not claim to be divine, and 
we cannot accept as reliable even what we are told in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Small wonder that the Professor should find 
little in such a Christianity which does not admit of being 
reconciled with other Faiths! 


The Early Buddhist Theory of Man Perfected: A Study of the 
Arahan. By I. B. Horner, M.A., Associate and Librarian, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. (Williams & Norgate. 
12s. 6d. net). — 


A somewhat abstruse study of Early Buddhism. Miss Horner 
distinguishes two phases in this, and endeavours to show the 


relations between this early Buddhism and the philosophy of 
the Upanishads which preceded it. And, in particular, she 
thinks that much that characterizes Monastic Buddhism cannot 
really be traced back to the founder. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO SANCTI OFFICII. 


DECRETUM. 


De Novis Cultus sew Devotionis Formis non introducendis deque 
insolitis in re abusibus tollendis 


_ tam olim Sacrosancta Tridentina Synodus (Sess. XXV, De 
Invocat., ven., et reliquiis Sanctorum et sacris imaginibus), 
praemissa declaratione de legitimitate cultus Sanctorum et usus 
eorum imaginum ad beneficia a Deo impetranda, solemniter 
monebat ut si qui forte in has sanctas et salutares observationes 
abusus irrepere vel irrepsisse compertum haberent, solerter 
curarent Episcopi eos prorsus aboleri, ita ut nullae falsi 
dogmatis imagines et rudibus periculosi erroris occasionem 
praebentes statuerentur; omnis superstitio in Sanctorum invo- 
catione et imaginum sacro usu tolleretur; omnis turpis quaestus 
eliminaretur; ac nihil, demum, inordinatum aut praepostere et 
tumultuarie accommodatum, nihil profanum nihilque inhonestum 
appareret. 
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Hisce praescriptionibus inhaerentes, non defuerunt Romanj 
Pontifices eas, data occasione, ad memoriam identidem reyocar 
earumque plenam observantiam inculcare. Ex his praesertim 
sanctae recordationis Pius Pp. IX, per Decretum Sancti Officij 
datum die 13 ianuarii 1875, suprema Sua auctoritate, mandavit: 
“‘monendos esse scriptores qui ingenia sua acuunt super argu. 
mentis quae novitatem sapiunt ac, sub pietatis specie, insuetos 
cultus titulos etiam per ephemerides promovere student, ut ab 
eorum proposito desistant ac perpendant periculum, quod subest, 
pertrahendi fideles in errorem etiam circa Fidei dogmata e 
ansam praebendi religionis osoribus ad detrahendum puritati 
doctrinae catholicae ac verae pietati.’’ 


Haec autem in Codicem Iuris Canonici, iisdem pene verbis, 
canonibus praesertim 1259, 1261 et 1279 demum relata, novissime 
confirmata sunt. 

Dolendum tamen est tot tamque gravibus Supremae Auctori- 
tatis Ecclesiasticae monitionibus atque iniunctionibus non plene 
hucusque obtemperatum est. Quin immo neminem iam latet 
novas huiusmodi cultus et devotionis formas nonnumquam 
ridiculas, fere semper aliarum similium iam legitime statutarum 
inutilem imitationem vel etiam contaminationem, his potissimum 
postremis temporibus, pluribus in locis, acatholicis maxime 
mirantibus acriterque obtractantibus, in dies multiplicari atque 
inter fideles latius propagari. 


Iterum, igitur, iterumque Suprema haec Sacra Congregatio 
Sancti Officii, Fidei morumque puritati atque integritati tutan- 
dae proposita, de expresso mandato Ssmi. D.N.Pii Divina 
Providentia Pp. XI, Sacrorum Antistitum ubique orbis catholici 
animarum curam gerentium, zelum ac pastoralem sollicitudinem, 
onerata eorum conscientia, vehementer excitat ut strictissimam 
tandem aliquando memoratarum monitionum atque iniunctionum 
observantiam urgeant, abusus qui iam irrepserint, firmiter 
abolendo et ne novi irrepant, diligentissime cavendo. 


Quae quidem idem Ss.mus Dominus Noster in solita audientia 
R.P.D. Assessori die 20 labentis mensis maii impertita, in 
omnibus et singulis adprobare et confirmare dignatus est, 
praesensque Decretum publicari iussit. 


Datum Romae ex Aedibus Sancti Officii, die 26 maii, 1937. 


I. VENTURI 
Supr. S. Cong. S. Officii Notarius. 
* 


* * * * 


NOTES. 


In this decree the Sacred Congregation, calling to mind the 
admonition of the Council of Trent regarding the abuse of sacred 
images, quotes the terms of the decree of the Holy Office of 
January 3rd, 1875, in which Pius IX commanded ‘“‘ that writers 
who exercise their minds on arguments which savour of novelty, 
and, under the appearance of piety, zealously promote even by 
means of newspapers unusual titles of cultus, must be warned 
to desist from their undertaking and to weigh the risk incurred 
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of leading the faithful into error even about the dogmas of the 
Faith and of giving to the enemies of religion an opportunity 
to disparage the purity of Catholic doctrine and true piety.’’ 
It quotes the relevant canons of the Code and goes on to lament 
the fact that even now we suffer from a multiplication of new 
forms of cultus and devotion ‘‘ which are sometimes ridiculous 
and are almost always a useless copy or even a perversion of 
other lawfully established devotions.’’ Then the decree ‘* urgently 
summons the zeal and pastoral vigilance of the sacred bishops 
of the Catholic world, who have the cure of souls—imposing 
an obligation on their conscience—to insist now at last on a most 
strict observance of the aforesaid admonitions and injunctions, 
by firmly abolishing abuses which have crept in, and carefully 
preventing new ones from creeping in.’’ 


The admonition of Pius IX of January 13th, 1875, was issued 
in connection with the condemnation of two works on the Most 
Pure Blood of the Blessed Virgin Mary (A.S.S., VIII, 269). 


It was repeated :— 


1. When special cultus of the Sacred Face was refused by 
the Holy Office, May 4th, 1892 (A.S.S., XXV, 749-50). 


2. When devotion to the Heart of Jesus Penitent and the 
invocation of it was rejected, July 15th, 1893 (A.S.S., XXVI, 
319). 

3. When the Holy Office issued its decree on the devotion 
of the Sodality of Issodun to our Lady of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, April 3rd, 1895 (A.S.S., XXVIII, 61-62). 


4. When the Holy Office refused to sanction new emblems 


of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Eucharist, June 3rd, 1891 
(A.S.8., XXIV, 573). 


5. In this recent decree, May 26th. 1937. 


DECRETUM 


CIRCA CAN. 1127 CODICIS IURIS CANONICI 


In plenario conventu huius Supremae Sacrae Congregationis 
Sancti Officii, habito Feria IV, die 5 maii 1937, propositis dubiis : 

1. Utrum in matrimonio contracto a duobus acatholicis dubie 
baptizatis, in casu dubii insolubilis circa Baptismum, possit per- 
mitti alterutri parti ad Fidem conversae usus Privilegii Paulini 
vi can. 1127 Codi¢is Iuris Canonici? 

2. Utrum in matrimonio contracto inter partem non baptizatam 
et partem acatholicam dubie baptizatam, in casu dubii insolubilis 
de Baptismo, possint Ordinarii alterutri parti ad Fidem 
ao conversae permittere usum Privilegii Paulini vi can. 

(: 


_Emi ac Revmi Patres Dfii Cardinales Fidei morumque 
integritati tutandae praepositi, omnibus mature perpensis, respon- 
dendum decreverunt : 

Ad I. Negative. 

Ad 2. Recurrendum ad 8. Officium in singulis casibus. 
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Hanc vero Emorum Patrum resolutionem, in audientia E. P, p, 
Adsessori S. Officii die 13 eiusdem mensis et anni impertita, 
Ssmus D. N. Pius Divina Providentia Papa XI adprobare ¢ 
Suprema Sua Auctoritate confirmare dignatus est, ac publici iuris 
fieri iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 10 iunii 1937. 

I. Venturi, Supremae S. Congr. 8. Officii Notariug, 
* * * * * * 

The solution given by the Holy Office to the second dubium 
reaffirms the principle and the practice followed by the Holy See, 
The marriage can be dissolved in favorem fidei since, even if the 
baptism of the Catholic is shown later to have been valid, the 
marriage is not ratum. (Cf. a discussion of this power of the 
Holy See in CLercy Revinw, Vol. IV, p. 503.) 


The solution to the first dubiwm solves a dispute which has 
always existed amongst canonists. (Cf. Nau, Marriage Laws, 
p. 189, and Vermeersch, Periodica, Vol. XIII, p. 212.) The 
Pauline Privilege cannot be used in a case in which both parties 
are doubtfully baptised. It would appear, also, that neither can 
such a marriage be dissolved by the Holy See in favorem fidei, 
since the marriage would be ratum et consummatum, and there. 
fore indissoluble iwre divino, in the event of both baptisms being 
actually valid. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DOUBTFUL BAPTISM. 
“E.V.” writes :— 


In the CLERGY REviEW, June, 1937, p. 226, a marriage case 
of a doubtfully baptized Catholic to a Protestant in a Non- 
conformist Chapel is proposed and the question is asked: “Is 
it necessary to revalidate the marriage?’’ In dealing with the 
legislation since 1918, the conclusion is arrived at that the 
marriage is presumed to be valid, and although this further 
conclusion is not verbally asserted, it would seem to be implied 
that it would not be necessary to convalidate the marriage, not 
even conditionally. 


In the first place the Ordinary has directed that Bertha should 
be baptized conditionally. Her baptism in relation to marriage, 
according to the canon 1070, is presumed to be invalid; but 
putting aside all consideration of marriage her baptism is to 
be presumed to be valid, according to the common presumption 
‘‘Standum est pro valore actus.’’ She is baptized then con- 
ditionally against the common presumption, because baptism is 


necessary for salvation, and any reasonable doubt suffices for 
its conditional repetition. 


In answer to the question proposed, it is concluded from canon 
1070, §2, that Bertha’s baptism is presumed invalid. Yet the 
presumption that Bertha’s baptism is invalid does not lead to 
the validity of her marriage with Titius; it merely leads to the 
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presumption of the validity of her marriage, as is implied in 
the concluding words of the same paragraph of the canon: 
“gtandum est pro valore matrimonii, donec certo probetur 
alteram partem baptizatam esse, alteram vero non baptizatam ”’ ; 
or in other words ‘“‘ praesumptio cedit veritati.”’ Since 
Bertha would be committing at least material sin in living as 
the wife of Titius, if the marriage was invalid in spite of the 
presumption to the contrary; and since we are under the obli- 
gation of gaining moral certainty in the administration of the 
sacraments, it would seem necessary to convalidate conditionally 
the marriage of Bertha and Titius. Just as the baptism of 
Bertha is repeated conditionally in spite of the presumption 
that she is baptized, so should the marriage be convalidated 
conditionally in spite of the presumption that the marriage is 
valid. 


* * * 


Canon Mahoney observes that, from Canon 1070, §2, it is not 
necessary to revalidate such a marriage until the defect is 
certainly proved. Gasparri, De Matrimonio, n. 584: “ Demum 
ex dictis facile intelligitur quid agendum, si, contracto matri- 
monio, quaestio enascatur circa baptismum partis catholicae 

. si de baptismi validitate dubitatur, matrimonium possi- 
det, sed pars est quamprimum baptizanda sub conditione, 
quin necesse sit consensum renovare aut sanationem in radice 
obtinere.”” The necessity of baptism is iwre divino, but the 
impediment is iwre ecclesiastico and is to be interpreted according 
to ecclesiastical law. For the relief of conscience, in the case 
of a scrupulously minded person, the marriage could be revali- 
dated conditionally ad cautelam. This course is not, I think, 
to be recommended. It is not the practice to re-marry converts 
conditionally, unless their previous marriage is invalid. 


UNION OF PRAYER FOR PEACE. 
Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., writes :— 


His Eminence Cardinal Pacelli has addressed to the Master 
General of the Order of Preachers a letter in which he informs 
him that His Holiness the Pope ‘“ encourages and blesses the 
Union or Prayer For Peace! . . . and all those who have given 
or shall in the future give their names to it.” 


I shall be most grateful if you will give full publicity to this 
hews, which will be so welcome to your many readers who have 
given their support to the Union, and which confers on the 
Union itself a new character and importance. It will, I hope, 
give Tise to a new and wider effort of co-operation. The 
membership is already approaching the 10,000 mark; but this 
figure includes many hundreds of names from Ireland, a large 
number from the U.S.A., and others from such countries as 


1Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, February, 1937, p. 70. 
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France, Australia, Denmark, where the Union is just becoming 
known: the total for England is thus not very large. 

As the hope of establishing a reign of justice and charity jp 
our own land and among the nations seems to recede further 
and further into the distance, so the need of concerted prayer | 
on the part of all Christians becomes more and more imperative, | 
His Holiness the Pope, by his encouragement, has emphasized 
this fact and given the work of the Union a new urgency: it 
remains with us to advance that work more and more, so that, 
under the Pope’s patronage, it may really become a universal 
daily prayer and monthly Mass for the establishment of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 



























“ SICUT ERAT IN 
‘* A.E.”? writes :— 


Whatever difficulty there may be about the words “ sicut erat 
in principio,’ etc., the difficulty is much greater with regard 
to our English translation of the two following clauses. The 
first part of the Gloria Patri, though no verb is expressed in 
the Latin, is evidently the beginning of a petition. In the 
English translation of the second half there are three assertions, 
referring (1) to the past, ‘‘ as it was in the beginning ”’; (2) to 
the present, ‘‘is now’’ (there is no verb in the Latin); and 
(3) the future, ‘‘ and ever shall be ’’ (no verb in Latin) ; so that 
the duration to which the petition may refer can only be one 
different from past, present and future, a kind of fourth 
dimension—which is absurd, as friend Euclid would say. 


A better understanding and translation of the Latin may be 
obtained by a comparison with the structure of the third petition 
of the Our Father, which begins with the words: ‘ Fiat voluntas 
tua,’’ duly translated ‘‘ Thy will be done.’’ Then follows in 
Latin the assertion ‘‘ sicut [fit] in celo,’? and then the con- 
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tinuation of the petition ‘‘ et in terra.’’ The little device of im 

inverting the order of the two phrases in English, “ on earth, 

as it is in heaven,’’ gives us a good clear translation. If we 

dealt with the Gloria Patri in the same way the result would 

be “Glory be to the Father . .. as it was [erat] in the be 

beginning [corresponding to in celo], so be it now, and for 

ever and ever. Amen.”’ ‘ 
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fx decreto sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini restitutum, S. Pii V Pont. Max. 
jussu editum, aliorum Pontificum cura recognitum, a Pio X reformatum et 
Ssmi D.N. Benedicti XV auctoritate vulgatum. 


Containing all the latest Masses recently granted to the Universal 
Church, also the new Mass of SS. Fisher and More (July 9th). 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LTD. 


have now stocks on hand of the following editions of the revised Altar Missals. 


They can be supplied unbound, or bound, in the following styles :— 
1. Red leather, gilt edges and tooling. 
2. Polished Persian, gilt edges, and gilt crosses. 


3. Polished morocco, bevelled boards, cloth joints, gilt edges, crosses 
and tooling. 


. Scarlet levant morocco, leather joints, gilt ornaments and tooling, red 
under gold edges. 
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_ Specimen pages of any of these editions will be sent on application. 
Revised propers are now ready for the following (Altar Missal size only), 
among other religious orders—Carmelites, Benedictines, Jesuits, Marists, 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, Passionists, Servites, Redemptorists and 
Vincentians ; and for Ireland, Westminster, Brentwood, Hexham and Newcastle, 
Lancaster, Leeds, Liverpool, Southwark, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Clifton, 
Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Northampton, Nottingham, Middlesbrough, Salford, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Argyll, and Dunkeld. 


in above propers are supplied with the Missal at half their normal cost. 
All bindings are executed at our own factory, and care is taken to supply 
customers’ own special requirements. 
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PAINTINGS 


The nineteenth century—that age of the diffusion of knowledge 
—saw the foundation in 1848 of the Arundel Society which had 
as its object “the preservation of the record and the diffusion 
of the knowledge of the most important monuments of PAINT- 
ING AND SCULPTURE, especially such as were either of 
their locality difficult of access, or threatened by violence or 
decay.” The Society’s artists copied famous works of art 
and from these copies were made those engravings and chromo- 
lithographs which have since become world-famous for their 
clarity of outline, purity of colouring and faithfulness to the 
original. 

The value of these copies has been enhanced by time since 


many are now more faithful to the original than the originals 


themselves which have been almost obliterated by neglect, 


restoration or even wilful injury. 


The stones from which the prints have been taken have been 
broken up and there is therefore only a limited supply in exist- 
ence. Many of these prints have been acquired by BURNS 
OATES & WASHBOURNE who offer them for sale, framed or 
unframed, at reasonable prices. The subjects are illustrative of 
Bible history, sacred stories, personages and incidents in the lives 
of the saints. The list of prints still available will be sent on 
application to (Dept. L.), BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, 
43-45 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 
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CHRIST 
AND 


WOMANKIND 


PETER KETTER, D.D. Demy 8vo, 48, 
Translated by ISABEL MCHUGH. 


‘ The book contains some of the finest things that have been written 
on ae subject of Women’s Problems and the New Testament during 
the past thirty years. The scientific foundation is extremely care 
fully and well laid.’’ i 


Prof. Dr. S. Losch in Theol. ——e 

‘*Qne lays down Professor Ketter’s book the happier for havi 
read it, and deeply grateful. It will be of great significance for 
spiritual work among women; it will dispel prejudices and ‘care 
make people conscious of new responsibilities with regard to woman, 


and, in short, bring anew to many minds the model of Christ’s ideal 
relations with the sex.” Kolnische Volksseitung, 
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June Volume now ready. 18, (6d, 


‘* This series represents the best work of its kind we have. It may 
be heartily recommended for interesting reading, and for daily meti- 
tation, as well as for reference.’’ Catholic Times. 
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